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An Incontrovertible Fact 


scab 
TUBIZE is stronger 
i than any other artificial silk 
on the market 
= 
‘ The secret of this strength lies in the Chardonnet pro- 
: cess, by which Tusize, and Tubize only, is made. It is 


this same process that produces that lustrous sheen 
and velvety softness which so adds to the beauty of any 
garment in which Tusizz is used. 


These surface qualities you can see for yourself. But it 
is the high tensile strength which you can not see that 
makes Tusize so satisfactory from the standpoint of 
both manufacturer and wearer. 


That is why the use of Tusize is rapidly increasing, 
and why—if you are not doing so now—you will find 
it profitable to specify Tusize, “artificial silk at its 
highest point of perfection.” 
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Quality Is Paramount 


Sinan many of the raw materials going into the chemical- 
consuming industries, market fluctuations are wide and fre- 
quent. In such cases the question of price may readily assume in 
the mind of the buyer an importance out of all proportion to other 
vital considerations. 






















This undue emphasis on price may often extend even to those 
raw materials where market changes are infrequent and small, 
and where little may be gained by ‘‘shopping’’ for lower quota- 
tions. Thus, when the quality and uniformity of the product and 
the character of the manufacturer should be the prime consider- 
ations, price frequently becomes the principal deciding factor. 
Long-established brand names and records of service may be en- 
tirely disregarded for a negligible difference in price. 


By rigidly adhering over many years to a uniformly high stand- 
ard of manufacture, we have built up for our ‘‘Eagle Thistle’’ 
Brand products an enviable record for quality and uniformity, at 
the same time establishing a reputation for satisfactory service 
and equitable business dealings with the consumer. We believe 
that discriminating buyers are recognizing more than ever before 
that these are the first things to be considered in selecting a 
source of supply. 
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Caustic Soda~ Liquid Chlorine [/2 
Licarbonate of Soda |i 
Anhydrous Ammonia * 


Soda Ash ~ Bleaching Powder 
Modified Virginia Soda 
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DEVOTED TO THE MANUFACTURE OF TEXTILES 


OUR GREETING AND OUR PLEDGE 


Christmas time is that season of the year when the 
handclasp, the greeting, the cheery remembrance, possesses a 
deeper significance and a2 greater warmth of spirit. The 
contagion of the season pervades each contact, emphasizing 
that intimacy of personal feeling which cheers and heartens 
and inspires, and subordinating more materisl things to the 
spirit of the occasion. 


With the approach of this season, consummating another 
year of pleasureable and happy service on the part of COTTON 
to the different phases of the textile industry, the publishers 
take this means of extending to each friend with whom we have 
had contact through the service of each department of the maga- 
zine, a most cordial personal wish for a Christmas replete with 
goodness and joy. 


For the New Year, we express the felicitous hope that 
it may be happy and prosperous. For COTTON we are hopeful for 
a year of an extended individual service on our part to each 
business associate; and eagerly desire that each contact may be 
further cultivated and developed in a friendly spirit of this 
cooperative service. 


And as a New Year pledge, it is the resolution of each 
individual associated with the magazine to render increasingly 
resultful and helpful our contribution to the great textile 
industry which it is COTTON's duty and privilege to serve. 
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J. R. Wikle, Division Manager and 
Superintendent, Ella Division, 


Consolidated Textile Corporation, 
Shelby, North Carolina. 
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“T have long been a reader of COTTON since I first 
decided to follow the textile industry, and have found 
it a source of information and inspiration. It has helped 
me to achieve whatever success I have gleaned in the 
textile field, and | shall always deem it a companion ot 
my occupation. Exchange of ideas is the medium 
through which progress is achieved in : 

any industry, and COTTON is the 

best medium for that exchange in the 

textile industry today.” 
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December, Nineteen-T wenty-Five 


The World Against the United States. 


The “trade war” that ten years ago nearly everybody 
was expecting to follow the war at arms has not yet been 
in evidence on anything like the scale that was anticipated. 
Most of the trading world has had more compelling things 
to do in connection with cleaning up the debris left by four 
years of military struggling. All of it isn’t cleaned up 
yet, nor will it be for many years, but the worst part of 
this after-the-war job has been done, with much seeming 
delay and confusion but as expeditiously as should have 
The 
time when constructive, as against readjustment, effort may 
This is shown by the facility 


been expected in the extraordinary circumstances. 


be uppermost is at hand. 
with which European nations that were at each others 
throat long after the guns ceased firing at the war front 
now get together intelligently and treat each other as re- 
sponsible and interdependent organisms. The Locarno Con- 
ference, which even two years ago would have been a farce, 
is the best illustration of this change. These formerly war- 
ring nations made cooperative agreements that go beyond 
what even the most optimistic would have dared predict 
before, during or long after the World War. They made 
them, and very probably will keep them, because they have 
recovered sufficient sanity to realize that, in the condition 
the war left them in, they can survive only by working 
The agreements have to do only with matters of 
But they quite probably will be followed 
United 


together. 
polities and war. 
before long by others as to finance and trade. A 
States of Europe, at least as an economic entity arrayed 
against the United States of America, is evidently in the 
offing. For only in that way can Europe regain and hold 
its once unassailed supremacy in world trade and finance. 
Its coming is promoted not only by the new position but 
also by the attitude of this country. 

Since 1914 the United States has been without a serious 
rival in world finance and in trade as a whole. The biggest 
store of gold has accumulated here. The nation once a big 
debtor to Europe now has much bigger money claims on it 
than the Old World has on this part of the new. We 
have kept a great deal of that foreign trade which was 
aken over from Europe during the war as well as that new 
trade over which we established supremacy on account of 
he war. 

Europe must get more trade than it has been able to 
arry on since the war. With emigration checked and popu- 
lation inereasing, in the industrial areas, beyond domestic 


food supplies, Europe must 


what it must procure from 
abroad. 
And as they steady 
pean countries are goin; 
They wil] sell more in 
Will they take 


non-European nations or develop 


trade fro 


doing 


they will do both and in 
much of which 


Already 


outright 


operation of effort, 


against the United States. 
amounting in many cases to 
United States is bei 


way, throughcut Europe. 


ng developed, probably 
This may be 
And tl 


for European nations have many 


economie coneert of action, 
dominate in world shipping, they 


means of world communication, and, 


the wide-spread machinery of inte 
their flags still fly over large proport 
where their colonies are. 

This 


which the United States 


movement is helped by the 


has maintained 


ed. The sentimentalism which raz 
spending millions on war in Euro 


by a skepticism and suspicion and scorn 
And this has been in 


make up for indecision as to what sl 


most part a conti 


concerning European problems. W: 


official and non-committal observers 


war tragedy, in the second act of wh 


dominating part. This has been truer of 


susi- 


than of other elements which make up the 


ness and finance, as usual, have gone beyond government 


in assisting and working with Europe. But the govern- 
count for most 


ment’s and general public’s attitud 


in the line-up of a solidified Europe against a provincial 


United States. 

What will be the result? The war 
insist upon collecting probably will never 
such vengeance, as in dumped goods, as will 


more profitable to Europe than collection w 


Supremacy in world finance, which could be merely 


by taking it, probably will return to or remain in Great 
Britain. And in our controversies elsewhere we won't be 


able to count on getting much aid or sympathy even from 


former associates in war. 
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That, aside from possibly esthetic values, will be about 
all. While American trade will be affected, and some parts 
of it vitally perhaps, it on the whole will not be seriously 
disturbed. American consumption of European goods is 
bound to grow, no matter what effort is made to forestall 
it with artificial barriers like tariff walls. The only room 
for much control there is as to the character of the goods. 
And some American goods sold abroad will be displaced by 
ones from Europe, as has occurred in many eases already. 

But American trade at home and abroad will go on 
just the same, possibly on not quite so big a scale or so 
easily abroad but yet on a growing scale. America’s quan- 
tity production methods offsets most of Europe’s advan- 
tages, as in the matter of cheap and, in some realms, more 
highly skilled labor. 

But the star of empire, of established world leadership, 
which has been hovering over this country will not for the 
present take permanent position far westward of its pre- 
war setting. 

Perhaps this is well; it may be best for this country to 
remain just the United States, self-sufficient, provincial, but 
satisfied with its place on the planet. 


An Opportunity for Prompt Action. 

An unmistakable opportunity which should not go un- 
heeded came to the southern textile industry recently when, 
shortly following the meeting of Committee D-13 of the 
American Society for Testing Materials in the heart of the 
section, Secretary Cobb, of the Southern Textile Associa- 
tion, was instructed and authorized to cooperate with the 
proper organizations to the end of establishing more uni- 
versal and applicable standards to the cotton mill and its 
products. 

The near coincidence of these events should mark a de- 
cisive step forward. The need for standards in the textile 
industry has long been recognized by those more progressive 
and foresighted in the mills. Possibly, the comparative lack 
of action, from the southern viewpoint, has been due to 
the absence of the right leadership to initiate the move- 
ment. Any effort looking toward the elimination of the 
present variances in goods and yarn standards would be 
almost universally welcomed. Further than the most com- 
mendable efforts of Secretary Green, of the Southern Yarn 
Spinners’ Association, insofar as it concerns the members 
of that body, little of a definite nature has been attempted. 

The impetus given by the recognition of the South on 
the part of Committee D-13 and the interest manifested 
by the Southern Textile Association, therefore, should be 
used as a happy fortuity to launch a movement almost un- 
restricted in its possibilities of benefit. The scope of ac- 
tivity in this direction, at the moment, would seem well- 
nigh illimitable; certainly the restrictions that might present 
themselves later would not be encountered before much of 
value had been accomplished. However, perhaps the first 
endeavor might be directed with wholesome result toward 
the manufactured product rather than to processes, since 
local conditions affect the latter whereas goods are made, 
if not to a standard, then to a market demand which will 
be found more amenable to standardization. 

There are many phases of the work upon which inter- 
esting speculation could be used. Such comment, however, 
would be more appropriate when a working basis has been 
The material from the Greenville meeting of 


established. 
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Committee D-13, as published in the November number of 
Corton, indicates the capability of that body’s work, and 
the effectiveness of its endeavors. As one southern cotton 
mill superintendent enthusiastically expressed it after at- 
tending the preliminary meeting of one of the sub-commit- 
tees, “They’re the workingest bunch of fellows I ever saw.” 
And certainly a long distance would be traversed before a 
representative for the Southern Textile Association as ca- 
pable and interested as the present secretary could be found. 

Committee D-13 has accomplished and is doing a vitally 
helpful work for the textile industry. A group that in the 
past has been missing from its counsels, however, are the 
practical men representing the southern industry, save for 
a few outstanding producers of mechanical goods. The 
scope of the committee’s work is rapidly being extended to 
inelude other products, and, as Secretary Cobb has pointed 
out, the experience and viewpoint of the practical man is 
essential to the proper working out of any standards of 
product and tolerances or defects. Since the importance 
of the operating executive has been recognized, and now 
that he has manifested a definite interest, no time should 
be lost in earrying forward the movement so auspiciously 
begun, which can bring results as beneficial and fruitful as 
they are at present lacking. 








Why Not a Blue Sky Law for Begging? 


Most of the States now have laws which purport to 
protect the public against shrewd and unscrupulous pro- 
moters who sell “blue sky” in the form of stocks and bonds. 
Those who administer these laws claim that millions of dol- 
lars are thus saved the gullible public. 

But the cleverest and most insidious of “blue sky” oper- 
ators no longer deal in imposing looking stocks and bonds 
representing nothing but deception. They do not “sell” 
anything tangible, not even lithographed sheets of paper. 
They really are beggars of the de luxe type. They “raise” 
funds for manifold undertakings which make appeal to the 
emotions—and often as fraudulently as the appeal of the 
promoters of fraudulent stock and bond enterprises to that 
corner of the mind where lies cupidity. They promote wel- 
fare movements, memorial movements, and undertakings of 
“reform” and “progress.” 

This doesn’t mean that all such enterprises partake of 
fraud. But many of those that do not are handled by pro- 
fessionals who do the job solely for what is in it for them, 
and this usually is an immense part of the proceeds. 

These professionals have developed a technique that is 
even more specious than that of the skilled “blue sky” oper- 
ator in stocks and bonds. The point of their battering rams 
ordinarily is a list of the names of well-known and reputable 
people who are put down as officers and directors. These 
names often are the only ones those who are asked to “give” 
ever see, but they usually represent nothing more than 
blanket permission for their use on stationary and as signa- 
tures to letters. 

In not a few cases it has been found that the profes- 
sionals got all that was raised; in others, it has turned out 
that the undertaking resulted merely in creating easy jobs 
for promoters. 

The “welfare” branch of this new science has developed 
to the point that there is some ground for citing the exist- 
ence of a Welfare Trust. 

Why not State and National agencies, as now exist local- 
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ly in many communities, for passing authoritatively on 
“begging” enterprises whose scopes are more than local? 

The protection for gullible persons who are taken in by 
specious appeals gives little warrant for such extension of 
But the protection of those who would like 
to support authentic and meritorius enterprises that in- 
volve begging might warrant it. As it is now, one has great 
difficulty in trying to distinguish between the true and de- 
serving and the specious and fraudulent. Such agencies 
might be unofficial as are most of those which exercise local 
vigilance in the premises. 


official power. 


Nitrates and Water Power. 


Industry, say engineers, usually is about ten years be- 
hind the latest practices that are proved to be the best. 
This owes partly to the need for time in making readjust- 
ments but in other part to the human inclination to accept 
for all time what seems to be truth at a particular time. 
This accounts for perhaps the most serious fault of public 
opinion and belief; most of us are a half generation or 
more behind in our thinking. 

Those generalities are proved by the latest data on the 
fixation of nitrogen, a subject in which science and indus- 
try and politics have taken much interest in recent years. 
Involved in it are tangible problems like that having to do 
with the disposition of the Federal Government’s huge in- 
vestment at Muscle Shoals and bigger ones bearing direct- 


Iy on military and industria] defense. For nitrates, for 
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ports, are be- 
The only suffi- 


by artificial 


which we have depended almost 
coming more and more a first hand n 
cient alternative is to get them from the air 
fixation. 

This has been possible now fo n twenty years. 


r was 


But 


At first the process for getting nitroge it of the al 
1eap 


workable practically only with « water power. 
laugh at the persist- 


While cheap 


advantageously, it is no longer 


experts who have followed the subjec 


+ 


ing common belief that this stil] is true. 


water power can be used 


of any more importance in nitrogen fixation than in other 
In fact and coke are of 
more importance, in using the processes now rated as best, 
coke 


coa 


manufacturing operations. 


than water as power. The importance of coal and 
relates not to power but to processing. 

While a big part of the public insists that the key to 
the nitrates problem is at Muscle Shoals on account of the 
water power resources there, private interests are go- 


big 


ing ahead with fixation processes put in operation in many 
cases far from water power sites. 
American 


gone beyond, foreign knowledge as to 


not 
But 


terms of the old 


research has caught up Ww 


these processes. 
most people still think of the subject 
are process, the one first used, and abandoned throughout 
the world, excepting Norway, long ago. The cyanide pro- 


cess, for which the biggest plant at Muscle Shoals is equip- 
ped, is no longer considered when new installations are 


Much of the confusion about Muscle Shoals is root- 


made. 


subject is at least 


ed in the fact that most thinking on the 
a dozen years behind the facts. 


Tests on Rayons for Breaking Strength and 


Stretch Under Varying Humidities 


BY WILLIAM A. GOSS 


HEAD OF THE OOTTON 


TEXTILE SCHOOL, 

During the past school year at the Bradford Durfee 
Textile School, Fall River, Mass., a very interesting test 
on rayons was made for the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers. This test was for comparative pur- 
poses, to find the rayon which gave the best break and 
stretch under various humidities. 

The tests were made in the school testing laboratory 
which contains all necessary equipment for doing this work. 
The equipment consists of an electrically controlled humid- 
ity apparatus, a radiator which is automatically controlled 
for temperature, necessary reels for winding yarn, weigh- 
ing seales which are very sensitive, drying oven and break- 
ing machines for yarn and cloth, one of these machines havy- 
ing an automatic recording chart, which records the break 

each test showing a curve by which also the per cent of 
stretch may be found. This room also contains a short 
spinning frame with a variable speed motor, two styles 

f rolls and all sizes of rings. 
us to make tests for any mill at any given spindle speed, 
size of ring, kind of rolls and humidity, or make a test 
to find the best conditions under which to spin. The re- 
quirements were that the yarn must be broken under five 
different percentages of humidity, and all at 70 degrees 
emperature. The per cent of humidities were 45, 55, 65, 
75 and 85, 

This required the winding of 800 skeins of 120 yards 


This arrangement enables 


DEPARTMENT 
FALL 
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DURFEE 


skein 


way that 


After each wound 


it in such a 


each. 
fasten 
it being found in winding that some of 


was necessary to 


, y ? 
he varn would not tangle, 


the rayons were 


much more lively than others. During this winding care 
the yarn, 
When 


ready they were 


aced upon 


was taken that no undue tension was p! 


th + + 
tne test. 


as this would have destroyed the object of 
50 skeins of one denier and kind were 
tied in bundles of 
humidity. 


on, the deniers and the 


1 


ten, this giving ten skeins for each 


Each bundle was e kind of ray- 
date of These bundles 
were then hung across the room in groups of five, one to 
be used for each humidity test. 

After 
tioned at 
humidity. 
was then 
was taken every 30 minutes on 
before the testing was started. 
at regular intervals during the 


all the skeins were ready the room was condi- 
70 degrees temperature and 45 per cent relative 
This gave a regain of 6.22 per cent. The yarn 


allowed to stand for four hours and a reading 
the electric psychrometer 
Readings were also taken 
When 
breaking test was about to be started a bundle of each kind 
and denier was laid on the 
speed in breaking, there being ten breaks for each denier 
of yarn, and these ten breaks completed one chart. The 


breaks were made on a Scott 100-400 pound tester, which 


breaking test. the 


table and arranged to facilitate 


had been correctly calibrated. The distance between rollers 


was 27 inches and the speed pull was twelve inches per 
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UNDER VARYING HUMIDITIES. 
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85 24.87 3.47 
45 31.25 1.85 
55 | 28.50 2.54 
65 | 26.25 2.54 
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85 13.62 01 

45 | 29.50 2.31 35.12 2.77 60.75 2.77 83.50 2.54 

55 26.87 3.47 | 40.75 2.77 58.87 2.31 88.75 3.24 

65 23.% 3.47 86.00 2.54 49.00 2.08 75.00 2.31 

75 16.75 3.70 27.33 3.47 38.75 47 58.00 2.08 

85 10.62 3.70 14.75 3.01 21.00 3.47 36.30 2.31 

Sample No. 4. 

45 28.87 2.54 | 43.75 1.85 62.25 1.85 | 92.25 1.62 

55 26.50 2.54 39.37 2.31 58.25 2.08 90.25 2.08 

65 24.25 B77 30.50 2.77 34.00 2.08 78.75 2.08 

75 16.12 1.85 | 26.87 1.85 36.37 2.31 52.50 2.08 

85 11.87 2.08 19.87 1.62 21.12 1.62 34.50 1.85 

Sample No. 5. 

45 | 25.50 2.77 | 43.62 1.85 | 82.00 2.77 

55 27.12 2.54 | 39.50 3.24 83.25 3.24 

65 26.75 8.01 38.75 3.47 : onk 78.75 3.01 

75 22.12 2.77 33.75 2.77 68.33 3.24 

85 16.16 2.77 26.75 2.54 50.00 2.31 


minute. As the finger on the machine dial began to move 
the break curve was being recorded automatically upon 
the chart. All the results were taken and tabulated from 
the chart, after being compared with the reading on the 
dial, thereby being more accurate. 

After this test was completed the room was set for the 
next per cent of humidity, which was 55, giving a regain 
of 7.16 per cent and the same procedure as at first was 
followed for each humidity. 65 per cent gave 8.35 per 
cent regain, 75 per cent gave 9.44 per cent regain and 85 
per cent gave 11.19 per cent regain. 


In watching the break curve, as the machine was oper- 
ating, it was very noticeable that the curve ran at one 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 
| Setes bY 
Frederick H. MsDonald. 


The Right Use of Capital. 

Capital is a tool of production that repays 
-areful study of its use and application with 
handsome dividends—measurable, generally, 
in real money. 

Too much cash on hand, too long deferred 
collections, too much money in raw stock, 
too much in goods-in-process, too much in 
finished product, too long a time consumed 
in shipments—every penny tied up a day 
longer than can be avoided by careful plan- 
ning and thoroughness bears a carrying 
charge reflected not only in unnecessary in- 
terest losses, but often in a tightness of avail- 
able resources that sometimes spells disaster 
—or nose-twisting and blood-money avenues 
of being helped out of the ditch! 

Long practice in the same kind of busi- 
ness, and the study of available records of 
similar businesses have _ established the 
sound and necessary ratios of cash and avail- 
ables to receivables, turnover, inventory, 
sales, liabilities, and other measures of activ- 
ity and management. 

These are obtainable, these days, by in- 
vestigation, or through sources already avail- 
able to those who wish to use them. 

And you can avoid that even occasional 


mind-racking financial squeeze that may 
spell the difference between yearly loss and 
profit. 
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angle of about 40 to 45 degrees for 80 per cent of the 
total break and then turned to 90 to 95 degrees, but from 
the point of the turn the yarn appeared to draw out to a 
much finer diameter before the finger on the dial stopped, 
showing that the rupture had taken place. 

It was very interesting to note that in 98 per cent of the 
tests that the break was lower as the relative humidity be- 
came higher, but that the per cent of stretch at the rupture 
point beeame greater. The eurve also showed a decrease 
in break at the higher humidities at the 45 degree point, 
although the per cent of streteh was much more uniform 
than at the rupture point. It was also shown that the 
yarn with the least per cent of stretch would have no ten- 
deney to lose its diameter. 

From these observations we have decided that the point 
where the curve changes from 45 to 9) degrees should be 
considered the best place to check the break and stretch, 
as from here the diameter changes and the results in the 
cloth, using yarn under this tension, would be detrimental 
to first quality goods, showing brilliant streaks instead of 
uniform color. 

There was another point which stressed strongly the 
uniformity of rayons, each curve had the same line of ac- 
tion. Later we tried some of this yarn using the same 
starting point on the chart, and invariably the curve of 
those following the first would follow the same line on the 
chart. 

From the observations and examination of the records 
listed herewith, we find that the least amount of moisture 
in the room will give best results. 
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Exterior View of Cleaning Plant of Swift Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ga., showing connection with cotton 
warehouse. 


During the past several years, the Columbus, 


Georgia, have devoted particular attention to intensive 
into the 
gle & Phenix Mills, Bradley 


Manufacturing Company, and Swift Manufacturing Com- 


cleaning of cotton, preparatory to introducing it 


regular mill processes. 


pany have installed novel and splendidly equipped plants 


in which all cotton to be used is thoroughly pre-cleaned 


as received at the mills and before being stored in the 


warehouses for mill consumption. 
The development of this idea has disclosed several in- 


teresting features, and si! 


executives within recen 


and better methods of 

cure more uniform 

tion in this respect, Corron is pl 

readers a detailed description of t 

Manufa 

This mill operates 30,000 spindles and 870 loon 


recently established at the Swift 


production ot colored vroods specialties, luding 


spreads and quilts, the product about 100,000 


General View of Bale Breakers, Willow and Conveying Lattices, showing cotton as it is received at cleaning 


plant readv for cleaning. 
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Showing Delivery End of Crighton Openers, which take cotton from Buckley type openers, into which it is 


fed from distributing apron after leaving willow. 


Note also sections of English cleaning trunk in suction 


pipes from delivery lattice. 


pounds of finished goods per week. While a considerable 
portion of the cotton used is undyed, about 80,000 pounds 
per week is dyed, the mill having a large, modern dye- 
house in which is installed circulating and revolving 
raw stock, beam and package dyeing machinery. All 
cotton dyed in the raw stock is re-baled and returned 
to the warehouses, to allow it to regain a portion of its 
natura] moisture before being introduced into the mill pro- 
cesses. All cotton used in the plant, whether dyed or used 
in the white, is processed in this preliminary cleaning plant 
before being stored in the mill’s warehouses. 

A point of interest, especially to raw-stock dyeing mills, 
in connection with the results of this pre-cleaning is the 
enormous saving in the amount of dyestuffs which is ef- 
fected by subjecting the cotton to this preliminary clean- 
ing, before dyeing, thus eliminating the necessity for dye- 
ing the waste and foreign matter which in the usual method 
must later be removed. Another statement of general in- 
terest is that the ability to secure a larger mixing, and a 
more thorough cleaning and aerating, has permitted the 
mill to raise the quality of the cotton used by nearly one 
full grade, or to reduce the grade somewhat to secure the 
same result in the yarn and cloth. Obviously, another ad- 
vantage is that the work of the pickers, from the stand- 
point of cleaning, is reduced to a minimum and these ma- 
chines can be used practically entirely as lappers. A re- 


duction in fan and beater speeds at the pickers also was 
made possible. 

The building in which the cleaning equipment is in- 
stalled consists of a single story structure, erected adjacent 
to the mill’s warehouses and platforms. This building is 
of standard mill construction, with fire-proof dust room, 
maple over reinforced concrete floor, and steel sash. The 
building is arranged for future extension, and the addition 
of a second story. The building was erected under the 
supervision of the mill’s own mechanical organization. The 
fire protective equipment was installed by Crawford & 
Slaten, Atlanta, and the electric motor and lighting wiring 
by the Walker Electric & Plumbing Co., Columbus. All 
motors were furnished by the Howell Electric Motor Com- 
pany, Howell, Michigan. Most of the machines in the 
plant are driven by individual motors. 

The cotton, upon being received in the cleaning plant, 
is arranged about two extended horizontal feed lattices on 
bale breakers, with bagging and ties removed, space being 
provided for about 75 bales to be mixed, blended and 
cleaned. The cotton averages Middling in grade, % to 
15/16-inch staple, South Atlantic uplands, bought on the 
local market. 

Any grades lower than Middling are arranged about 
the extended horizontal feed lattice of a Howard & Bul- 
lough No. 3 bale breaker, which delivers the opened cotton 
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to the inclined feed apron of a No. 19 willow, furnished 
by John Greenhalgh & Sons, Ltd., Oldham, England. This 
willow is fitted with an intermittent feed and discharge, 
whereby the willowing action of this machine can be varied 
to suit the character of the cotton being used. After the 
desired percentage is determined and the proper setting 
made, if the stock passing through the willow at any time 
contains too large a percentage of foreign matter for it to 
clean adequately in the desired percentage, the automatic 
motion stops the feed into the machine until the necessary 
cleaning has been given the stock already there, and when 
this has been achieved, automatically renews the feed. The 
cotton leaving this machine is as clean as the cleaner grades 
with which it is mixed. 

All grades of cotton that are Middling or better are 
arranged about the extended horizontal feed lattice of a 
Howard & Bullough No. 1 bale breaker, which is fitted with 
an extended inclined lattice delivering the cotton onto a 
transverse lattice extending from the discharge of the wil- 
low to a distributing lattice over the automatic feeders of 
the five cleaning units, which are the next machines in 
the process. Thus, all grades of cotton used are mechan- 
ically mixed at the junction of these two delivery lattices, 
the lower grades having been pre-cleaned by the willow 
before being mixed with the better grades. 

Each of the five cleaning units consists of a Howard 
& Bullough 30-inch Buckley type opener, fitted with an 
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automatic feeder delivering & Company 
Crighton opener, fitted wit] cage 
sections, inclined delivery lattic otors. The 
Crighton openers were furnished by Asa Lees & Co., Old- 
ham, England. 

The distributing lattice over t 1utomatie feeders alter- 


feeder at 


grids, 


to e€aél 


nately delivers small quantities 
regular intervals, thereby effect 


mixing. The large grid 


orough mechanical 
PL nw | ; ) = > a 
areas attoraed | ne 9V-1nen Buck 


notes 


ley openers accomplish the ejection of most of the 


contained in the cotton and t the cotton for 


the Crighton openers in whic gn matter is eject- 
ed, with a limited quantity of fly containing staple of no 
value for spinning purpose: 
Each of the five cleaning 
zontal delivery lattice wher‘ 
From the delivery lattice 
suction pipes to two Murray 
of the 
English type cleaning trunks 


harges onto a hori- 
ffected. 

two 

each 
two conveying pipes two sections of 
fitted with special hoppers. 
Murray cleaning machines 


remove considerable quantities of the finer particles of for- 


These cleaning trunks and the 
eign matter not ejected in the preceding process and re- 
leased by the cotton in thoroughly opened condition. 

After receiving the action of 
chines, the two lines of cotton are brought back together 
Martin vacuum 


the Murray cleaning ma- 


into one large pipe, which delivers into a 


The two Murray cleaners, which receive the cotton from the Crighton openers through the suction pipe; 
also the air compressor and hydraulic pump. 
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type condenser, which in turn delivers it in a uniform bat 
about % inch thick and 54 inches wide to a trough leading 


to the baling press. This press is fitted with an automatic 


tramper, which, with the particular type of condenser used, 
serves to produce a bale 6f cotton of uniform density and 
consistency, insuring more even dyeing in the raw stock. 
Over the inclined trough between the discharge of the 
condenser and the | ress, there are used two large capacity 
atomizers discharging water vapors onto the cotton befor¢ 
it is re-baled, to restore partially the moisture lost in the 
process of cleaning, to improve the spinning qualities of 
the cotton, and to increase its affinity for dye liquors in 
being dyed in the raw stock. After re-baling, the cotton 


is stored in the warehouses for mill use. 


The condenser was the Fort Worth Stee 


& Machinery Company, Fort Worth, Texas, and the baling 


furnished by 


press, automatic tramper and hydraulic pump by the Lum 


Columbus. This is a special press 
} 


mus 


built of 


the revolving, 


Gin Company, 
structural steel, with hard maple boxes. It is of 


double-box type, with inverted hydraulic 


cylinder. 


The at zk used for the final conditioning of the 
eotton before re-baling were furnished by the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Massachusetts, and the air 
cleaning equipment used in the cleaning building was 


Parks-Cramer Company, Fitchburg, Mass- 


made bv the 
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Vacuum condenser into which cotton passes from Murray cleaners; the exhaust fan; and the revolving box 
baling press, with automatic tramper, in which cotton is re-baled after cleaning. 
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achusetts. The exhaust fan was furnished by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Massachusetts. 

The results obtained from this plant have been highly 
gratifying,,according to the mill officials. Practically no 
fiber of value is lost in the process of cleaning, and most 
matter is removed from the 
The loss in 


of the objectionable foreign 


eotton before it is introduced into the mill. 


moisture is largely restored, and each bale is uniformly 
packed for dyeing. The loss in cleaning approximates 234 
per cent, depending upon the grades and cleanliness of the 
cotton used as well as the atmospheric conditions. 


The total waste in the mill has not been increased, and 


decidedly cleaner and better running work has resulted. A 
considerable saving has been effected in the quantities of 


lyestuffs used, as indicated, and it was also found neces- 


darker 
The 


quantities of waste produced on the lappers and cards were 


sary to reduce the percentage of dyestufts, as 


shades resulted from the use of the cleaned cotton. 
materially reduced, and the improvement in the cleanliness 
of the machinery is most noticeable. 

W hen mill, it 


is passed through a bale breaker, automatic feeders, and 


the cotton is finally introduced into the 


Crighton openers, and conveyed by suction to the picker 
1,500 
installed a condenser, di 


about feet distant. In the picker room are 


room, 
livery lattice, large cotton bins and 
lappers, consisting of two-beater breaker 


eight lines of 
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lappers, and single-beater intermediate and finisher lap- 
which are operated at normal productions, using 
speeds. 

discharging 


feeders running the cot 


pers, all of 
low beater 
used 


tomizers water vapors are also 


over the automatic ton dyed in the 


raw stock, when sufficient time has not been afforded to 


allow such cotton to regain a reasonable moisture con- 


‘Ing in warehouses after dyeing. 


their regular produet. 


e-works no waste into 


scavenger and roving waste is re-worked 


ppings, 


with low-grade cotton on a waste process aud made into a 


coarse filling on a separate system for a special-dyed fabric. 
A few 
was regarded as about 60,000 pounds per week, but by in- 


tensive developments in all processes, and improved oper- 


years ago the normal production of this mill 


production has been increased to around 100,- 


ations, the 


000 pounds per week on the same yarn without 


numbers, 


1 
t 


he number of spindles. 


increasing t 
The average mill has devoted but limited attention to 
1e proper preparation of the cotton used, depending large- 


he ordinary picking machinery and ecards to do 


Some Yarn 


BY KR. A. 


IN THREE PARTS. 


Spooling Waste. 
Once again at the waste problem! Spooling this time. 
Spooling of cotton yarn is done chiefly on three types of 
upright spindle spoolers, horizontal drum spool- 
The two former 


machines: 
ers, and winders of the fast traverse kind. 
use double headed spools, the latter just a core (paper or 
wood, generally) on which to build the package. 

Mule cops and ring bobbins are the units, in general, 
which contain the raw material—yarn—for the spoolers. 
Each of these two sources of yarn supply presents its own 
peculiar little waste problem; a fact, true, also of the head- 
ed and headless styles of spooling. 

But let me first look over my little notebook. H’m. 
Spooler waste may be placed into two main categories: 

(1) handwaste, from piecing and pulling loose ends, 

(2) residue waste, from the bottoms of the mule cops 
and ring bobbins. 

Other waste sources there are, lots of them, but they 


are more in the nature of avoidable waste makers. 


Taking up the legitimate waste 
and residue waste, suppose we go around the spindle 


so-called—first, hand 


spoolers and see what the girls are doing. 
I see you have both single and ply spooling. Well, 


your hand and residue waste should be almost negligible on 
single ¢ Everything looks all right here. Just 


snd spooling. 
a moment! Do you hear that rat-a-tat-tat on your ply 
machine gun going into action, 


And another! A 


Sounds like a 


spoolers? 


doesn’t it? There’s another! whole 


battery of them. 
I’m going to tell you what’s causing the n 


t I] and see how near right | 


ana en we'll go over 


it is a trouble—lies in the fact ngle- 


ires are not working properly, either because 


cet in themselves or in the wire holders, or the little 
the spindle seat. So that 

drops, but the wire holder makes such a poor contact 
with the lug that it does not stop the spindle immediately. 
There! 


when an end breaks, its 


Let’s go over and see how near I hit the mark. 
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narily termed “pickers” 
function is largely t 
ecards. T) 
pre-cleaning 
which does 
allowed the 
relieved ot do 
ed, and madeé 
1s best adapted 
The superior 
into the mill ] 
and the editors 
furnish the readers wi 


has most successfully 


The plans, specifications 


ing plant were handled by ng en- 


gineer, John Hill, Healey Building, Atlanta, Georgia, who 
for many years has given close study to the intensive prep- 


aration of cotton and waste. 


Mill Wastes 


SONIAMAN 


PART TWO 


See that lug? Worn at an angle and ro to boot, so 


that its function of tector-wire 


being held firmly by 
holder is really negatived. 

Now, if 
of the ply ends run 


for any reason th indle revolves when 


hand 


for the reason 


one 
out, or bre waste is 


spooler attendant; 


unavoidably made by the 
that the spool continues winding a single end instead of 


And all] thi 


number of ends together again. 


the double one. s single must be pulled off in 


order to get the normal 


Please take notice then, that whereas handwaste must 


obviously be classed as legitimate waste, there is here a 


remediable mechanical fault which w 


the waste percentage. The thing to do, of e 
turn the lug so that it 


to the wire holder; or, put in a new one alt 


will present a new, 

ogether. 

times the wire holder wears so h that it will 
I it will 


Filir . 
li 4 S oOLter a ite 


the lug properly. ng 
holder in this conditior 

Just look at the way that girl wraps the yarn around 
before she pieces the ends. That 
eee 


is should be found before the cops 


her hand makes far too 
much handwaste. The en 
on the spindles, and then brought 


or bobbins are put 


+ 


through the 


anda |] ed to 


ot 

s doing i 
an unnecessar' 
consumed I 
a loss in was 
You say she 1 
ing “Dont’s.” 

Watch th 


he does 


cop bottoms in 
pulled and left 
I she pulls them off 


Let’s ask her why 


“You say the cops are crushed, Annie?’ Sure enoug! 


See; here’s one that’s flat, and the opening looks pretty 
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well plugged up, too. This trouble is often quite prevalent 
when cops are bought from an outside concern, and are 
packed in large cases for shipment. But by skewering care- 
fully, holding the cop in one hand, and working the skewer 
through it with the other, a good deal of waste can be 
obviated. Sometimes rolling the cop between the palms of 
the hands will bring the opening back to near normal. It 
should be said that the cops spoken of here are built up on 
short paper tubes—two inches or so in length. 

However, there’s another point to consider. These 
girls are on piecework, and if you haven’t made provision 






| 
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for allowing them something for the extra time needed to 
skewer cops, why they simply will not take the pains re 
quired. And can you really blame them then? When 
crushed cops come from another room in the same mill, it 
is advisable to make a complaint about the matter imme- 
diately after the first lot has been discovered. The idea 
always must be predominant in matters of waste, to remove 
the cause of the faulty work at its source of origination as 
soon as possible. 

Hello! Here’s a girl with a finger wrapped up. “What 
happened, Mary?” “Cutting the waste off a spinning 
bobbin, and the knife slipped?’ 

There, my brother, there is a point that requires eternal 
vigilance—that muchly abused phrase. For, spooler oper- 
atives, from the very beginning of ring yarn ply-spooling 
have, no doubt, cut off the residue left on the bottom of 
filling wound bobbins. When they could get away with it! 
That is why some mills have a high spooling waste report. 

I’ll warrant that if we were to peek into Mary’s waste 
box we’d find that she has great big chunks in it that she’s 
sliced from the bobbins. Now, bear in mind, that the waste 
should never be cut from the bobbins—always insist on hav- 
ing the girls strip it off with their fingers. The reason 
for this move is that a large amount cannot be forced off 
by the unaided fingers. It means that the yarn which would 
otherwise be neatly dispatched into the waste pocket will 
go onto the spools and make money for the company. And 
by the way! If a bobbin stripper machine is used to take 
eare of these fag-ends, insist that only those bobbins which 
have the specified minimum of residue be fed to it. 

But let’s move along. Here’s an end funning onto a 
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neighboring spodl. Making 3-cord, of coursa Extra 
handwaste again, you will note, because it’ll all have to be 
pulled off. The trouble’s with your windows being opened 
so far. Too much draft. It blows the broken ends into 
the running ends and the latter, always ready for com- 
pany, take it along with them. Upright spoolers of this 
type are narrow-gauged, thus increasing the potentiality of 
excess ply ends. 

What’s that young man got in the basket? Bad spools 
sent back from the twisting room? Lay them out on the 
counter there and let’s give them the onceover. Look at 
this big, fat fellow. Overfilled! A twister-operative re- 
turned it, because if she had fixed it, she would have been 
charged with the waste made in doing so. Wise girl. Al- 
ways insist that such imperfectly built bobbins be returned 
and fixed at the spooler where made, and the waste charged 
to the party responsible for it. This will have a decided 
effect in checking the bad work. 

This one has too short a traverse. The-yarn does not 
fill to the extremities of the barrel, and when the spool is 
put into the twister creel, the ends become entangled be- 
tween the main body of the yarn and the spool heads, as at 
A and B, in the illustration, Fig. 2. 

Speaking of too short a traverse reminds me that the 
spool in your hand now is the embodiment of an evil that 
has always been and most likely always will be, the bane 
of a spindle spooler overseer. You see, one end of the 
spool (Fig. 3) is over-ridden by the yarn, and the other 
end is hollow—cut in, as it is sometimes called. It means 
that either the traverse rail is out of alignment, or the 
spindle spoo] seats are not all on the same plane; or, it may 
in a lesser degree be occasioned by the spool heads varying 
in thickness. 

Here’s a spool with a big lump right at the end of the 
traverse. Lifter rods no doubt stuck just at the point of 
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changing the direction of traverse. That spool should 
never have left the spooler until the lump had been removed. 
What surprises me is the size of the lump. It’s a medium 
yarn and yet a big lump like that! Where were the spool- 
er operatives that they did not notice the trouble before 
it got so big? If a traverse sticks, the spooler tenders 
should stop the machine right away, and notify the section 
hand. 

To go back for a moment again to faulty filling of 
spools. It just strikes me now of a mill that bought a 
big order of spools during the war. In the rush then at- 
tendant on everything industrial, the bobbin people made 
the spool heads just a little thicker than the sample. So 
anxious, however, was the management to put the spools 
into use that the matter of checking up the thickness of the 
spool: heads was overlooked. Besides, it had been some 
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years since any spools had been ordered for this particular 
type of spooler. Well, after those thick-headed fellows be- 
gan to mix with their less obtuse relatives—excuse my little 
joke—there certainly was some excitement. The girls were 
clamoring to have their machines fixed, because the spools 
would not fill right. Either too high or too low. Well, 
to make a long story short, the trouble was finally located 
and the two types of spools segregated for the time being. 

And while we’re at the subject of new spools. I might 
suggest that a reamer be provided for the girls to ream out 
any tight spools. New spools sometimes close in on the 
bore, and old spools fill up with dirt and waste. When the 
spool fits the spindle blade so tightly that it cannot be 
brought firmly down on the spool seat, it will not fill proper- 
ly, the lower part of the spool having the overriding ends 
and the upper part, the hollow; see Fig. 3. 

Ends on such spools have a tendency to break continual- 
ly when they are at the lumpy end; moreover, with ply ends, 
there is always the possibility of the two collateral ends 
not being wound uniformly (i.e., with equal tension) either 
at the overridden part, or at the eut in extremity of the 
spool, a condition which inclines to make a kink in the twist- 
Obviously, such imperfect work must be put 
into waste. And there is always the danger of such an im- 
perfection eluding the inspectors, thus making a bad mat- 
A good serviceable reamer for 


ed product. 


ter a hundred times worse. 
odd spools is a handreamer with a T-handle, Fig. 4. Of 
course where large quantities are to be reamed, a power 
reamer is the thing. 

By the way, I nearly missed speaking about this hard- 
looking chap with the broken head. When a spool loses its 
head—a pun again—or a portion of it, the immediate in- 
troduction of a few headless nails wil] in nearly all cases 
serve as a first aid in the prevention of waste. But let 
such a spool knock about a bit and the whole end of the 
spool will be tangled, Fig. 5. Workers seeing a spool with 
a broken head should pick it up carefully and carry it to 
the section-hand. 

Skipping back again for a moment to handwaste. It is 
essential that cop skewers, and ring bobbins be in alignment 
with the guide eyes. Cop yarn needs more attention in 
this respect than ring yarn because the larger diameter of 
the bobbins give the ends sufficient ballooning so that even 
if the bobbin is a bit askew the yarn will run off without 
much trouble. But cops with their pointed noses usually 
present a difficulty in spooling when partly run off, if 
the skewers are out of line. Ends so breaking have to be 
pieced up of course, which not only makes more handwaste 
but also knots—which, as you are doubtless aware of, are 
persona non grata except in the smallest possible quantities. 

Cut guides and detector wires increase the handwaste 
on account of their tendency to increase the number of 
breakages. Periodical filing and smoothing up with emery 
cloth should prevail; and a systematic replacement of those 
that have served to their limit of usefulness should be in- 
augurated. 

Tensions too great for the number of yarn running are 
also responsible for increased hand waste, made by piecing 
up the extra number of broken ends. Flannel tensions 
have sometimes too great a surface exposed, or a flannel 
may be renewed and the spooling of a finer number may be 
attempted instead of breaking in the roll on a coarser count. 
Accordingly, there will be an increase in the breakages. 
Metal disk tensions, as well as those of the ball type, are 
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counts and 


The « 


sometimes not adjusted 
course, excessive breaks 
less tension. 

There’s a girl doffing! 
winds on the empty 
satch on the first 
twister, when the spool 
end will break; or, 


will 


bunch along with 
it will sweep down a 

Fast traverse spoolers make yhen the 
out of a guide and is pushed over the edge of the cone. 


end gets 
The 
latter will be given a cobwebbed ap ce. angled cone 
extremities will also result il] re placed 
on different drums. 

You ask how much waste may be allowable at the spool 
Depends! 


whether it’s single or ply spooling 


First on the counts of the yarn, then on 


Number of les 


ing. 
spind 
Quality 


or drums a worker minds must also be considered. 


of the yarn has no little say in the matter, by the way. 


The mechanieal feature may also influence the amount of 


the waste, in that the machine may be in good or bad con- 


dition. 


A pretty good way of finding out is what in 


the matter of waste is to get on workers 
return all her hand waste. Do not let her pull any waste 
from the bottom of the bobbins. ave her return 


all the 


been fully depleted or not. 


cops or 


cops or bobbins regardless of whether they have 


Of course, in end spool 
ing, they always run out unless the unit is tangled or other 
wise defective.) 


residue on 


and other 


person pull off the 


Then have a competent 
the cop tubes or bobbins. Weigh the hand waste 
waste separately. I forgot to say that the weight of yarn 
delivered should be carefully noted. Dividing the waste by 


the yarn delivered gives the percentage of waste. 


What! Well, 


Time to quit again? well! 


ist five years secretary of 
Manufac 


an operation that 


Harry C. Meserve, for the 1: 
the National Association of Cotton 
Thursday, October 22, after 
Mr. Meserve was graduated fron 
Divinity, 


turers, died 
followed an 
illness of about ten days. 
Yale University with the d 
and following a number 
work, he entered the 

missioned major in the military intelligence service. Aft 


rree of Bachelor 


ministerial 


years of service in 


war as chaplain, later being com- 


ecturer W 


n 1921 was 


the war he served as a |] 
Conference Board, and i 
cotton manufacturers association. 

of the secretaryship, the organization has developed into a 
His per- 
sonality and abilities especially fitted him for the position 
in which he secured pr ce and 
throughout the industry. Funeral 
from Mt. Auburn Chapel on Monday, October 


smooth running, efficient coopera 


fast popularity 
were conducted 
26th. 


services 


issued by 


x Se con- 


A dimension and load bulletin has just been 

the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, Newark, N. 
cerning Hyatt roller bearings for industrial equipment. Its 
purpose is to explain briefly and clearly the method for 
selecting the correct Hyatt bearing for any given installa- 
tion in industrial equipment. The booklet is designated 


Bulletin No. 1559. 














Principles, 
bulk of effort 
in textile machinery design, 


Details vs. 
T rr function of a 
he greal 


in our present scheme, is con- 
centrated upon the amplifica- 
and the im- 
fune- 


tion of cetails 
provement of minor 
tions. Proper enough, in its 

place, this effort has so dominated the plan that it pushes 
aside and overwhelms far-seeing creative effort to the ex- 
tent that we are largely concerned with internal functions, 
of materials, of motions, of economies of details and of 
refinements far out of balance to the major problem of 
operation accomplishment. 

Machine refinement has progressed to a remarkable de- 
gree—the ability of the machine to accomplish the seeming- 
ly ineredible and to incorporate the composite function 
has fallen into the background. 

Economic Machine Waste. 

It takes peculiar nerve, or a queer basic reasoning, to 
justify the amount of plant investment of this period, and 
the amount of this investment that is cast into the discard 
few Also, this machinery never reaches the 
with all its improvement, of achieving the epochal, 


every years. 
point, 
although the demand of the situation is for that very thing. 
For we are in the midst of an epochal situation, at the 
parting of the ways in textile accomplishment. 

New fibers, new style consciousness, new breadths of 
general prosperity and spending latitudes have knocked at 
the door of the textile mill with unprecedented opportunity, 
and we answer with—improved details. 

The waste of the system, in terms of the market possi- 
bilities, is unbelievable and “the burden of them is in- 
tolerable.” 

Our Assets. 

The budget set aside for replacement and improvement 
of the kind cited above is ample for the production of mate- 
superior to and more quickly produced than 


now as to make the discerning wonder why 


rials so far 
what we have 
our financial strength has been so long misapplied. 

Improper direction of the wealth, now diverted into the 
is the most charitable viewpoint 
In fact, as we 


neces- 


paths of details, which 
regarding the present system. 


in comparative form, a budget 


ean be taken 
shal] disclose, later, 
sary to produce the unusual and overwhelmingly superior 

pe of equipment would be very much less, per spindle 


productive effort, than the present outlay. 


Whither Are We Going? 
which 


nd loom of 


correct the condition exists two 


If we do 
hings are to result: 

1. The rising costs of the plan of discarding for im- 
essentially vital will swamp ordinary pro- 


not 


rovements not 
resources, or at least, become a serious dampener 
the profits of difficult years. 
2. The thought behind the present engineering concen- 
tration upon details will soon stifle and elog all possible 
creative progress, in ideas, at a time when this is most eriti- 
eally needed, by destroying the very concept of really new 
y refinement. 
We err in our definition of a designer. He is not a 


man skillful only in matters of stresses, rivet-spacing and 


design which is replacement, not merely 
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Scientific Trends with a Textile Slant 


Invention is no longer, as heretofore believed, the 
“curious genius.”’ i 
tion of it a special and intricate technique. 

An industry can be revolutionized in an amazingly 
short space of time, if the proper plan is applied, and 
pressed to unhampered execution. 

The situation as regards textile machinery is such 
that all the effort of the past will, likely, come to naught 
unless the program of the future is constructed upon a 
wholly different basis than that of the present. 
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properties of materials. Fun- 
damentally, he is the 
who can take a given space 
allotted to him and design for 


Rather is the organiza- nan 


it a mechanism capable of 
performing a certain specified 
work, efficiently. Upon this 
able foundation depends the 
kind of success we in the textile industry demand. 

Dual Function of Designing Skill. 

The keynote of the means by which such ability is de- 
veloped gives us also a very definite insurance for the 
future of our industry. 

If men be trained in the essentials of machine move- 
ments, this be followed by practical experience and ex- 
amples, and then topped with comprehensive theory, we 
iiave the groundwork. 

If, now, we add the theory upon which machines oper- 
ate, advance to higher forms of intricate machine develop- 
ment, then require the candidate to prove his ability in a 
concrete test of a practical nature the course is laid, defi- 
nitely, for pure invention. 

Background of Process-Machinery Invention. 

From the viewpoint of an industry, other factors enter 
into the production of the special and unusual machine. 

First, the significant resources of past accomplishments 
in the industry must be combed, correlated anc applied to 
the problem. This is a job calling for discernment and 
very rea] ability to select the worth-while. 

Then the modifications required of machinery by reason 
of the new techniques of fibers and their properties must be 
studied and the significance of these factors weighed and 
applied, also. 

Last, and from an economical viewpoint very important, 
al] possible contributions which may be realized, in reason, 
from similar functions of operation in other fields of manu- 
and brought into the 
These are the sinews 


facturing must be gleaned, evaluated 
storehouse of record and suggestion. 
of the designer’s job. 

Marshalling the Resources. 

The nice function of the director of all this project is 
to put all these factors together, like a clock, and then 
make it tick. 

A “needs” bureau will have to be organized. The only 
way to make it all-around effective is to study all sides 
and angles of the industry and its problems of production 
and marketing, small and large. Haste and superficiality 
in this study will be fatal to later achievement. 

Then, the lessons of every step of accomplishment in 
improvement must be centralized and their effect upon the 


whole industry determined as arrived at. Experience rec- 
ords will become no smal] part of this function. 
Purely theoretical efforts must not be overlooked. We 


suspect that it will be a vital necessity to the strength 
of the project to keep touch with the best theoretical ad- 
vancement in the art of machine design theory and its at- 
tendant sciences. This must be had, even if it 
its incorporation as a bureau of the project. 
At this stage will come the test of the training for de- 
signing referred to. If this training will produce the type 
of ability to invent, we have justified our theory in a very 
practical way and the trial stage of making preliminary 


necessitates 
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set-ups to produce new process devices will demonstrate its 
value to the whole problem. This stage is very similar to 
the laboratory type of set-up made by research workers. 
A high order of preparation, as described, will give the 
desired results in this very important stage. 
Making a Start. 

In any project the difficult thing is to break the ice. 

A good place to begin this one is to take some very 
vital, hidebound, and little revolutionized operation, like 


weaving, spinning or the group of operations which make 
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up the preliminary opera f getting yn into the 
yarn stage and lav out vy r doing 

Quicker. 

More unifor 


Under n 


China as a Prospective Cotton Producer 


If cotton is King in America, certainly 
in China. 


is Emperor 
From a historical point of view, cotton was 
grown in China at least five hundred years before it was 


known in America. It is now being cultivated from the 


fartherest north, Manchuria, to the extreme south, Canton, 
fact 
much more good soil for cotton growing by future develop- 


thus covering practically every province. There is in 
ment than there is under cultivation in America at present. 

China ranks second to America and India in regard to 
ennual cultivation 


are applied and encouragement and financial assistance giv- 


production. If scientifie methods of 
eu to the farmers, it would not be surprising to see this 
annual production increased materially. In past years its 
export has constituted one of the biggest items in the 
Chinese cotton trade, amounting to about one million piculs 
(about 133,000,000 Ibs.) annually, having a value of $50,- 
000,000 Mex. The Japanese have been the principal buy- 
ers, taking about 85 per cent of the total. 


Cotton has been one of the most important staple arti- 


cles in the domestic trade. But as long as its quality re- 
mains unimproved the export of the commodity will be 
confined to Japan and a very limited amount to 
European countries. Fortunately, in recent years, many 


organizations have been trying to improve the quality by 


a few 


bringing in American seed which have given excellent re- 
sults, in many cases producing better stock than the orig- 
inal, superior in length and strength and staple to the raw 
cotton imported direct from America. 

The following figures show the annual cotton production 
and the amount of land used for its cultivation in China 
The production is figured in 
piculs (a piecul being 133 pounds) and the land in mow 


during the past few years. 


(a mow being about one-sixth of an acre). 


Amount of 


Annual Production Land in Cultivation 


re . .9,028,390 piculs 33,037,880 mow 
Cd eer . 6,750,400 piculs 28,327,300 mow 
| ae . 5,429,220 piculs 28,216,168 mow 
ee ....8,310,355 piculs 33,454,590 mow 
oo ee ore 7,100,000 piculs 29,554,050 mow 


_ 8,500,000 piculs (Est.) (?) 


On the average China has used a little over 30,000,000 


mow of land, or about 5,000,000 acres for the culti 
vation of cotton, producing: an average annually of 


2,000,000 
The average yield per acre has been very 


8,000,000 piculs or bales of 500 pounds each 


ot clean cotton. 


high in spite of the backwardness of the farmers who 
are opposed more or less to modern improvements. Al- 
though cotton is grown in every province in China, four 


BY BEN Y. LEE. 





ol the more importar LOK ( ( ! Q per 
the country’s total viel re: Kiangsu pr 
in which Shanghai i cated; ( ovinece, in W 
Tientsin is located; Hupeh provi I Hank s 
located; and Shangtung province, which Tsingta 
located. 

Tungchow, as a district, ne of the largest tton- 
raising localities in Kiangsu province. It is 
dred miles from Shanghai, which is the latter’s cotton dis- 
tributing center—in fact, it is t rreatest cotton center 
in the Orient, next only to Bombay, India. Cotton grown 





in Tungchow is of very high quality and commands higher 
prices than any other variety grown in China. It is a 
ade, Tungchow 


well-known grade, and when comparison is n 


grade is put on the basis with American Middling. 











white, clean and is much liked spinners in ( 1 
also in Japan, because it is ginned by hand-ginning plants 
which are run at a very slow rate of speed, the daily pro- 
duction being around 200 pounds in 11 hours st 
every farmer of ordinary means has one of these hand-gins, 
the price of which is very low. The s of the n 
is soft and fairly strong, and of good white color, and its 
general appearance is similar to that of Americar 

length of the staple runs from %4 l-inch, inch lengths 
being rare. It is quite satisfactory for spinning 16s and 
some better quality can be mixed with American cotton to 
spin from 20s to 32s yarn. 

Not until 1908, when the Dah Sung Cotton Mill, one of 
the largest and most prosperous mills in China, which is 
located in the center of the « vas built, did the plant- 
ng of cotton in this district real egin on a commercial 
scale. The total production per annum in this district, 
including its surroundings, range from 800,000 to 2,000,- 
000 piculs. In 1923 the crop was bad all over China, 
and the district’s production was 800,000 piculs, but in 


1924 the crop was excellent, and the total was 2,000,000 


piculs. It is estimated that there are now about from l1,- 
500,000 to 2,000,000 mow of Jand under cotton cultivation. 
Each mow yields around 40 to 50 pounds of lint cotton 
or about 130 pounds of seed cotton. Its price has been 


around $2.00 and up per picul. 
Japan has been buying the greater 
in 1923 when American cotton was too dear. As t loca- 
banking facilities 


tion is so near Shanghai, shipping and 


are much more convenient than at other parts. 
Being so important a center, and so near to Shanghal, 
the Tungchow district is usually used as a basis for pre- 


dictions of future crops. Wher 





severe storms or continu- 














































ous rainfalls occur in Shanghai the cotton merchants and 
speculators take it for granted that the same occurred also 
in Tungchow, and the price for future delivery is inecreas- 
ed, or vice versa, according to the actual conditions; and in 
addition, the price of American cotton is taken into con- 
sideration. The farmers of that district are better in- 
formed, more progressive and better educated than those 
in any other cotton growing district, because of the prox- 
imity to Shanghai, which, besides being a great spinning 
and shipping center, is an intellectual center as well. Small 
native sailing boats loaded with raw cotton can reach Shang- 
hai from the Tungchow district in one to three days’ time. 
Not only the Chinese cotton merchants, but also many for- 
eigners including a number of distinguished Americans, 
have frequently visited this district, which is called the 
“model district” of China for general business, for cotton 
buying and investigation. 

The success of cotton growing in Tungchow is eredited 
largely to Hon. Chang Chien, known by reputation as “the 
cotton king of China,” who, besides having instituted many 
reforms in industry, has organized many land reclamation 
companies, another important feature in increasing the 
cotton production in this district. The cultivation of cotton 
on the waste and barren lands was considered a risky prop- 
osition, but Chang Chien had the courage and vision to see 
into the future. Slowly and gradually modern drainage, 
water-gates and dyke systems were scientifically worked 
out; the land, once considered useless, became fertile and 
productive. This achievement of the land reclamation com- 
panies has inspired and encouraged many investors all over 
the country to cooperate and organize similar enterprises. 
If the plans of all these companies can be put into success- 
ful operation, they can reclaim from 2,500,000 to 3,500,000 
acres of additional land, making it fertile for cotton culti- 
vation, with a possible annual production of 1,500,000 to 
2,000,000 500-pound bales, which is about what China has 
produced so far. Of course the task is herculeanian and re- 
quires an enormous amount of capital—which is exactly 
what is lacking now. Should the present plans materialize 
the whole industry will be affected and the price of the 
local staple will be cheapened to give the cotton mills fair 
profit in operation. 

The next important cotton raising area is the Chihli 
province, in which the city of Tientsin is located. This 
industry has grown surprisingly here during the past two 
decades. Before the “Boxer Rebellion” in 1900 cotton 
growing was practiced by only a limited number of farmers, 
but today cotton is produced in great quantity, this province 
being next to Kiangsu. Tientsin is the great cotton mill 
and cotton distributing center of North China, and ranks 
next to Shanghai as a cotton manufacturing center. It is 
a new field for this industry. Almost all of the cotton 
grown in the northern provinces is shipped to Tientsin, for 
domestic and export trade, especially to Japan. On the 
whole, cotton cultivation has not been so successful in 
Northern China as in the Yangtse provinces, because the 
season is shorter, the frosts are earlier, and the soil is not 
so rich nor the farmers so progressive as in the Yangtse 
valley. Prior to 1900 there were no available statistics to 


show the amount of cotton, grown or consumed in this re- 
gion, as there were no cotton mills there up to that time. 
Records of 1902, however, show that there was then more 
than 70,000 pounds exported to foreign countries. During 
the last twenty years the amount of cotton exported from 
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Tientsin has ranged from 50 to 100 million pounds. 


The fiber grown in this region ranges from half to three- 
quarters of an inch in length, rarely more than that. It can 
be spun into yarns up to 20s, but in most cases it is used 
for 10s, 12s or 16s. The staple most nearly resembles 
Peruvian cotton and is of a fairly good color, but is very 
wiry. This latter characteristic is due more or less to a 
searcity of rainful] and dry climate. In recent years tons 
of American cotton seed have been freely distributed to 
the individual farmers living in or near the neighborhood 
of the various experimental stations established by the 
Government and private organizations for the promotion 
of cotton cultivation. The introduction of American seed 
and modern methods of cultivation seems certain to revolu- 
tionize the cotton growing in this region. 

The next important center is Hupeh and Honan prov- 
inces, in which the city of Hankow is located. All cotton 
produced in Honan is generally shipped to Hankow for 
domestic or export distribution, and this is often called 
the Chicago of China. It is a great industrial and com- 
mercial center for Central China, and is also a great 
cotton distributing center. Besides that which is export- 
ed, the amount of cotton consumed locally is considerable 
as there are a half a dozen mills in and about this locality. 
It takes from five to ten days, by slow sailing boats, to 
earry cotton to Shanghai from here. The staple and length 
of the fibers are similar to Shanghai cotton, being half to 
three-quarters of an inch, but it is not so wiry as Tientsin 
Its price is generally cheaper by two to four 
It is used to spin 


cotton. 
taels per picul than Tungchow grades. 
from 10s to 15s at the highest. 

The next important cotton raising area is the Shangtung 
province, in which the city of Tsingtao, the ex-German 
and ex-Japanese concession, is located. Tsingtao is con- 
nected with the rest of the province by rail, and is also 
a seaport city, which gives shipping facilities between that 
city and Japan. The Japanese, during the years of occu- 
pation, not only established many large mills in that region, 
but also exported great quantities of the local cotton to 
Japan. Up to the present time, the cotton production and 
cultivation of this region, both in quality and quantity, has 
been the poorest in China. The fiber is about a half an 
inch long and is used to spin 10s and 12s only. It is wiry 
and not so white as that of either Shanghai or Hupeh. Re- 
cently, it is reported, American seed has been introduced 
with excellent results. During the past year the export of 
the local cotton to Japan amounted to a quarter of a mil- 
lion piculs. The fiber is so short that it is not useful 
even for Chinese mills. Its price is four taels cheaper 
per picul than any other variety in the local market. 

The following figures give a rough estimate of the per- 
centages of cotton grown in the various provinces in past 
years: 

Kiangsu, 24 per cent; Chihli, 20 per cent; Hupeh, 19 
per cent; Shangtung, 10 per cent; Honan, 5.5 per cent; 
Shensi, 5 per cent; Chekiang, 3.5 per cent; Shansi, 2.5 
per cent; Anhwei, 2 per cent; Kiangsi, 1 per cent. Others, 
7.5 per cent. Total, 100 per cent. 

According to careful estimates, it would seem that in 
the southwestern provinces there is an area of about 
nine million acres available for cotton cultivation, and, if 
irrigation and modern methods were employed, this might 
be increased to eleven or twelve million acres, ‘while in the 
Yangste and Shangtung provinces there are from sixteen 
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to twenty million acres, so that in these provinces, if prop- 
erly cultivated, there should be a yield of from six to seven 
million 500-pound bales, which would be enough to provide 
China and Japan with all the coarser counts needed. This 
can be accomplished by the aid of the Government and 
various organizations spreading more scientific methods 
of cotton cultivation. The farmers in the southern and 
central parts are in general more progressive and are 
makng many improvements, while those in the north will 
soon be convinced and follow the former’s footsteps. If 
the ultimate aims should be successfullyg accomplished, 
China may become, as a cotton growing country, second 
only to America. 


The problems of introducing American seed have been 
by no means simple. Added to the natural conservatism 
of the farmer is his feeling of dependence on the crops 
that he already knows. His margin over a bare existence 
is so smal] that he dares not risk a failure with something 
new. Formerly it was difficult to give the improved seed 
away; but now the present large stocks are inadequate 
to supply the demand of the farmers who are willing to 
pay for the seed. The ready acceptance is of course based 
upon the greater incomes received from the samples tried. 
Perhaps more notable even than the success with the foreign 
cotton has been the breeding of a new variety from the 
native Chinese stock. This new variety, the best of 40,000 
selections, has been gradually multiplied year by year from 
a single plant discovered in 1919. A careful test was 
made and it was found that this new variety can be used 
to spin 42s of a strength equal to the American, and with 
a whiteness even greater. Its name is the “Million Dollar.” 
One farmer picked as much as 300 pounds of it in a mow. 


The customary methods employed in cotton cultivation 
in China may be interesting to the reader. Modern farm 
implements, machinery, scientific equipment and methods 
are not much in use. The average width and length of a 
Chinese field is small, less than an acre and in most cases 
much smaller, which does not allow the use of modern 
machinery. Horses and mules are not used on a large 
scale because man-labor is abundantly available at cheap 
wages, especially in the interior. The rotation adopted 
is somewhat irregular. Each farmer uses his own judg- 
ment as to the fertility of the soil. Rice is cultivated as a 
rotating crop in sections near water, such as a canal, small 
creek, etc. Wheat, beans and other varieties of vegetables 
are sometimes planted in the cotton soil in off seasons, 
from December to April. Modern irrigation is not yet 
developed generally, so in seasons of drought, an ancient 
method—used five thousand years ago—is employed. The 
water is carried from the canals or creeks by means of a 
water wheel fitted with an endless wooden chain of buck- 
ets, and driven by either water-buffalo or men’s feet. 

During the past three seasons the price of the local 
staple has been very high and in fact was the highest 
in its history in 1923. The chief reasons being the poor 
local crop coupled with the high price of American cotton. 
It would be naturally supposed that the cultivation of cot- 
ton would be greatly increased due to the internal and ex- 
ternal influence of high price, yet it does not appear to be 
so. The last season, 1924, the production was 8,500,000 
piculs. This may be a sign of increase, yet it might have 
been due to weather conditions. 

The question may be asked, why the price of the local 
staple has maintained such a high level when American 
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cotton is quoted at such comparatively low prices. This 
is not entirely due to the bad local crop. In facet 
largely due, likely, to the rapid increase in spindleage in 
China during the three years following the unusual pros- 
perity in 1919 and 1921. The annual production of cotton 
has remained practically the same during these years, but 
the spindles have been increased from 1,000,000 to 2,500,- 
000 since 1919. Taking 169 yarn as an average, each 
spindle consumes about a pound per day of 24 hours, or 
in one year, about 350 pounds or nearly three piculs. Then 
take 2,500,000 spindles in operation and the total annual 
consumption is around 7,000,000 piculs. These figures in- 
dicate practically what China has been producing. But 
instead of that, China really uses about 70 per cent of her 
raw cotton for spinning, the rest being consumed for 
blankets and cotton clothes and export. 

This shows why China has to import about 1,000,000 
piculs of Indian cotton a year to make up the deficiency. 
The reason why Japan imports so much of China’s cotton 
is because its quality and color are a little better than the 
Indian grades, and Chinese cotton can be secured earlier 
in the season; the distance is shorter and the freight less. 
As the Chinese mills spin almost exclusively coarse yarns 
to meet the domestic demand, they do not consume much 
American cotton except when its price is unusually cheap 
so they can spin finer yarns, say 32s to 42s, which are 
used by many weaving and knitting factories. The latter 
usually are imported from Japan, and some from England 
—but practically nothing from America, as the price there 
is generally too high and the methods of payment and de- 
livery of the goods have been very inconvenient for most 
Chinese merchants. 

During the past two seasons the mills in China have 
gone through a most trying period. The spindleage has 
rapidly increased while the production of cotton has re- 
mained practically the same. The price of yarn is said 
to be low, but in fact it has been at its highest in recent 
years, maintaining from 160 to 180 taels per bale during 
The chief thing that has worried the 
During 


the past two years. 
mill owners has been the high price of cotton. 
the prosperous years of 1919-21 the price of yarn went 
as high as 225 taels per bale, and that of cotton was from 
30 to 35 taels per picul. It takes about three and a half 
piculs of cotton to make one bale of yarn, plus from 20 
to 30 taels per bale overhead expense, ete. At present the 
yarn commands about 165 taels per bale and cotton 40 taels 
per picul. That means only the well managed mills can 
make a dividend, while most of the Chinese-managed plants 
are either losing money or breaking even. The mill own- 
ers organizations and others are doing their utmost to 
stimulate the farmer to plant more and better cotton, and 
the farmers themselves have realized that they have re- 
ceived handsome returns for the product during the last 
two seasons, and are quite satisfied to increase the acre- 
age. If this should occur, the condition of the mill business 
here would take a turn for the better. Land is plenty. 
Capital particularly foreign capital and brains are required 
to develop this industry. Time and encouragement are 
needed to make the visions materialize. 

[Editor’s Note—The foregoing article was written 
shortly before the internal disturbances of 1925 developed 
in China. It presents a picture of conditions at that time.] 
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The Application of Vat Dyestuffs 


BY F. A. ALTER. 


The Underwater Jigger. 

The vat dyestuffs, which are being brought more and 
more into prominence by the converting plants putting 
out the finer grade of piece-dyed goods, are today being 
good a 


produced in almost sufficient quantity, and of as 
at this 


quality, as will take care of the country’s needs 
time. These colors are now being marketed reasonably 
enough to make it profitable, from the converter’s view- 
point, to make it feasible for their use in piece-goods dye- 
ing. BE 
These dyestuffs are suitable for dyeing, as a rule, all 
vegetable fibers in many forms, such as cotton, linen, jute 
and artificial silk, and these, therefore, can be very satis- 
factorily dyed in the form of piece-goods in the under- 
water jig. The printing and padding can also be success 
fully carried out, using these vat colors, on goods in the 
piece of both light and heavy quality. 

They are of interest wherever great fastness to light 
and washing is required and are extensively utilized for such 
goods as table linens, damasks, upholstery cloths, awnings, 
where the better grades are made, curtains, dress goods, 
shirtings and also on resist prints. In the manufacture 
of uniform cloths, where the olive drab and khaki shades are 
the prevailing shades, and so extensively used, these vat 
colors or dyestuffs are used to meet the severe exposures 
to the elements. And it is these colors in particular, which 
meet the approval of those needing and desiring something 
faster, that give the satisfactory results. 

These so-called vat colors are all best dyed from the 
hydrosulphite vat, or when used in the padding of light 
shades on piece-goods, brought onto the piece by being pad- 
ded on, mixing the color or dyestuff with a thickening 
agent or medium and then developing the color on the 
goods in a developing bath. 

In the dyeing of the vat colors for medium and dark 
shades in the piece, the ordinary type of jig is not suitable 
for this work. A special type of jig or jigger is con- 
structed, known as the under-water jig, which is so built 
as to keep the goods submerged during the whole of the 
dyeing operation. It has the upper two rolls fixed in a 
position quite near to the lower two rolls in the jig. This 
allows of a very short bath or a very small amount of liquor, 
a factor which tends to hold the cost of dyeing down to a 
minimum. For the lighter shades, the rule is to pad them 
on by means of a padding machine, which also gives very 
level dyeing shades, as well as good penetration, even on 
heavier quality goods. 

The best materials which can be used in the construction 
of this under-water jig are monel metal throughout, or 
wood with metal parts made of an alloy of copper and 
nickel. The equipment used in connection with the hand- 
ling of the dyestuffs in their being brought into the solu- 
tion or in the “vatting” of them, such as dippers, for feed- 
ing and handling from one receptacle to another, as in the 
ease of from solution container to jig, should also be 
of monel metal, or an alloy of copper and nickel. 

The receptacles in which the “vatting’ is done or in 
which the colors are dissolved, should be of the same metals, 
or in the case where it is desired to use something more 


inexpensive, though not as lasting or clean, a wooden barre] 
or half-barrel can be used, making sure that these are very 


clean before putting anything into them. In, the case, also, 


where the jig is not made as a whole of the above metals, 
wood or iron can be used. 

In the preparation of the piece-goods before dyeing, 
they are first Folled onto the jig rolls very evenly, and then 


wet out thoroughly with caustic soda or soda ash and a 
After from two to four ends 
heated 120 


to 


small amount of Turkey oil. 
or runs in this bath, which should be to about 
to 140 degrees F., the jig is filled up with water so as 
completely submerge the roll of goods, to insure the exclu- 
The temperature is now raised 
and the required caustic ‘soda is added, 
The 
goods are then given two more ends at this temperature 
An addition is now made of hydro- 
This is done by slowly sprink- 
while gently agitating the 


sion of all air. to about 
150 degrees F., 
the jig. 


while the liquor is slowly being stirred in the 


and then stopped. 
sulphite powder to the bath. 
ling the powder into the jig, 
liquor, in the jig. Then the dyestuff, which has been pre- 
viously made into a paste with a portion of the liquor from 
the jig, is added, while the gentle stirring is continued. 
When all the ingredients are in the jig, and the scum on 
the surface, should there be any, removed by skimming, 
the dyeing operation is started. This is carried out at a 
temperature of 150 degrees F., and the number of runs 
or dips given being of an even number. The liquor is fed 
on during this operation in equally divided portions, on 
two or four ends. 

When an even and thorough penetration has resulted, 
and the required depth of shade has been attained, the 
liquor is run off into a stock tank, if it is desired to use 
it in further dyeings. This completes what is known as 
the “bottoming” of the goods, or the first operation in the 
dyeing of the darker shades or medium shades. The goods 
are now thoroughly rinsed in about four waters, and are 
then ready for treatment with caustic soda, which is the 
next step, and is carried out in the same machine. 

The caustic soda solution is made up to about 34 degrees 
twaddle and should be controlled so that the dilution caused 
by the liquor coming out of the piece-goods from the pre- 
will not weaken this caustic solution to more 
To insure this strength of the 


vious bath 
than it is at the start. 
bath, it is best to make up the starting caustic bath to 44 
degrees twaddle, thus making ample allowance for dilution 
during the running. After running the goods for three 
ends, or four, the strength of the bath should be tested to 
be sure to hold it up to the starting strength. Upon 
finding this to be so, or correcting the weakened bath, two 
During this oper- 
their 


more ends should be given the goods. 
ation, the piece-goods should be carefully kept at 
full width and evenly rolled so that creases may be avoided, 
which, if they get into the goods will cause streaks and un- 
even dyeing in the piece. If during the first two runs in 


this solution the liquor becomes weakened, it should at 
once be corrected before proceeding further to the next 
two runs or ends. 

In order to avoid oxidizing the selvages of the piece- 
goods, after running them in the caustic soda solution, run 
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them back and forth about twice with only enough water 
in the jig to cover the two lower inside rolls. This will 
insure an even and clear selvage, lessening the tendency 
to oxidize unevenly. 

In the case where the bottom shade of the dyeing needs 
topping with other vat colors, to bring to exact shade 
desired, the old liquor, which has previously been pumped 
into the stock tank, and to which has been added the neces- 
sary dyestuff and caustic soda and hydrosulphite, after be- 
ing pumped back into the jig is heated to the necessary 
heat, 150 degrees F., and the goods are given the necessary 
number of runs to secure the shade required. When this 
result is obtained, they are then run through a rinse water 
containing about 4 ounces of hydrosulphite per 100 gallons 
of water for two ends. They are then well washed in 
about four more waters to remove as much caustic soda as 
possible, after which they are acidified with about one pint 
of sulphuric acid per 100 gallons of water. They are then 
soaped at the boil for about thirty minutes, after being 
rinsed out of the acid bath, with a good grade of olive oil 
soap, and dried. 

The vat for dark and medium shade is prepared as 
follows, viz. : 

1. Bottoming. For 100 pounds of piece-goods. 175 
gallons of liquor, 28 pints of caustic soda 53 twaddle, 5 
pounds of hydrosulphite powder (dissolved shortly before 
use, in one gallon of cold water), 28 pounds of vat dye- 
stuff paste. 

2. Topping. To the original bath left over from the 
bottoming add: 3 pounds of required topping vat paste, 
1% pounds hydrosulphite powder, previously dissolved in 
cold water (about 1 quart). 

The particular dyestuffs used most successfully for the 
darker shades in vat dyeing are those of the class in which 
we find Blue RS, BO, BGO, Yellow R, G, ete. in the 


paste for more convenient handling. 


On the Padder. 

For the application of these dyestuffs to piece-goods 
for the production of the lighter shades and tints it is 
best and most economical to use the padding machine. Thus, 
the most level dyeing shades or results are obtained, even- 
ness, and at the same time penetration, being the result, 
even on the more heavy goods. In the latter case, however, 
it is necessary, to secure the result, by giving more runs 
or ends in the padder. 

The goods are first well boiled out, and for the lighter 
shades, are bleached, after which they are dried. 

The dried pieces are then padded with a padding solu- 
tion of the dyestuff in the padding machine, and then 
rolled up while still wet. They are then ready for the de- 
veloping bath. 

The color for padding is made up as follows, viz.: For 
750 yards of goods 15 pounds of dyestuff is made into a 
paste with 10 pounds of dextrine, which has previously 
been dissolved in boiling water so as to be perfectly uni- 
form and free from lumps, ete. These might later result 
in spots and specks. Eight gallons of water is now added 
and the whole is carefully strained before using in the 
padder. 

After the pieces have been impregnated with the solu- 
tion, and rolled up, they are then given a three-quarter 
hour working in a bath, heated to about 150 degrees F.., giv- 
ing them about six ends, and made up as follows, viz.: 
For 750 yards of goods. 200 gallons of liquor, use 3 gal- 
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lons of caustic soda 76 degrees twaddle, and 24% pounds of 
hydrosulphite. 

This bath is suitable for fully developing the shade 
padded on as above, particularly for such colors as Yellow 
R, and G, Blue GC and GCD, ete. 

This developing operation is very satisfactorily carried 
out on the ordinary jig, which should be rather well filled 
up, or just over the top inside rolls. 

For the development of Claret B, Red R, and G, ete, 
for 200 gallons of liquor use: 1 gallon of caustic soda 76 
degrees twaddle, 20%2 pounds of Glauber’s salt and 2% 
pounds of hydrosulphite. 

In the event of there being a necessity 
the padded results to obtain a perfect match to some par- 


to shade any of 


ticular shade to be matched, the following class or division 


of the vat colors can be used to this purpose, viz.: Blue 
GCD, Orange RT, and Yellow G and R. 

These can be added to the foregoing bath if needed 
without making a new solution, in order to top up the 
shade. 

Following the developing of the shade in the piece on 
the jigger,-they should be rather well rinsed, using in the 


first water, 4 ounces of hydrosulphite per hundred gallons 


of water and given two ends. After these two ends have 
been given, about six or eight more in running water 
should follow directly. 

For the purpose of thoroughly oxidizing the goods so 
as to bring the shade up to its fullest extent, it is well to 
expedite this process by using about 25 ounces of peroxide 
to 100 gallons of water and run cool for about 20 minutes. 


In the event that perborate is used in place peroxide, 


of time, but 


engin 


work the goods for about the same 
slightly heat the liquor. 

To thoroughly remove the caustic soda from the goods 
one-half 


water, and 


about 


after dyeing, it is best to acidify them with 
a pint of sulphuric acid to the 50 gallons of 





then soap them for half an hour at the boil. 

In the case where the materials being dyed are very 
thin, the last three operations can be carried out by run- 
ning the goods in a winch in the rope form. 

As a rule, the padding liquor can be used up with 
further additions, but in the case of the developing solu- 
tions, these must be made up fresh for each batch of piece- 
goods run. 

In making selections of the vat colors used padding, 
it is well to secure them in the paste form for better con- 
venience in handling throughout the whole process 

Comtelburo, Ltd., with office at 34 Stone St., New York 


City, have announced the issuance of the 55th edition of 
their “Annual Cotton Handbook,’ which, besides the reg- 
ular statistics, includes several new features this year. 


Richards & Geier, patent and trade-mark attorneys, 274 
Broadway, New York City, have new of 
their booklets on patents and trademarks. “Patents, Law 
and Practice’ covers very fully the of 
United States and foreign patents in a to be appre- 
ciated by the lay man. “Trademarks, Un- 
fair Competition,” handles its subject in a similar manner, 
both booklets being of a nature to interest anyone concern- 
ed with these important phases of manufacture. Copies of 


+ 


the booklets may be secured free upon request. 


issued editions 


various teatures 
way 


Trade-Names, 
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The Scared Bluff and the Bluffed Tigers 


BY U. DODGE. 


One sunny day not so very many years ago—not more 
than a million according to the folks who kept count— 
there was sitting on the sunny side of a woodsy sort of 
glade, one of these bosky dell things the poets love to rave 
about, a small and very much alive member of the then 
younger generation who was busily engaged in the absorb- 
ing pastime of taking what might be called a personal 
census. 

He had started the job in a casual sort of way up in the 
tree where he cut most of his monkey shines, but it had 
turned out to be something bigger than he had anticipated; 
so big in fact that it had involved a descent to the ground 
where he was not in any danger of falling off in case he 
got too much interested in what he was doing and forgot 
to hold on. He had picked him a good sunny spot because 
it was pleasant there and also because the sun stirred up 
the personal population to such an extent that it was easier 
to catch them. He was grabbing them off and laying them 
out in rows so he could count them and he was about 
through with the harvest when he happened to look up and 
see something that made him lose all interest in the num- 
bering of the tribes. In fact it made his blood run so cold 
that all the fleas thought he had a chill and promptly left 
him to seamper off unheeded through the forest in search of 
& warmer reception somewhere else. 

There was a tiger looking at him. 

There were, in fact, several tigers looking at him in- 
dividually and collectively with that cold, appraising stare 
known colloquially as the “fish eye” which is employed these 
days chiefly by flappers while speculating on the financial 
resources of the attendant balloon-tire-pantsed floppers who 
are taking them—we used to say “escorting them,” but 
an escort is something that protects, that in a manner leads 
the way and is therefore no longer applicable—who are, we 
will say, following them to the charity bazaar, or the local 
drug store, or—well, or anywhere. In this case, however, 
finances not having been invented as yet, and the world be- 
ing less sophistical and rather more frank than modern 
amenities would allow, the tiger’s gaze, though somewhat 
speculative, was more of a gastronomic character, and the 
now flealess monkey, recognizing it as such, realized that 
he was—unless he could do something very quickly to 
make himself look as little like a square meal as possible— 
in a very embarrassing position. 

So he grabbed up a couple of handsful of handy yellow 
mud and quickly streaked himself into a very passable re- 
semblance of a cheap imitation of a tiger, and waved his 
tail fiercely around in what he imagined the most tigery 
manner possible, and cleared his throat ’way down in his 
chest and swaggered through the bushes right up to the 
bunch that was getting all fixed to eat him no longer than 
a moment ago, and declared that it was a very warm day, 
in such a cool and collected manner that he reduced the 
temperature by two degrees and actually made the tigers 
wonder whether or not he was really one of them. He 
knew he had just about one chance in a million, but he 
played it to the best of his ability, and he won—so long as 
his nerve lasted. 

It appeared that they were going to lodge meeting, so 


he went along, too. When they asked him if he belonged, 
ie replied that he not only belonged but that he was one 
of the charter members and had been chiefly instrumental 
in getting that particular lodge established. So they went 
along until they met an old tiger, who, after a few prelim- 
inaries, opened the lodge in the regular manner and asked 
the visiting brother for the password and sign. Of course 
he didn’t know it, any more than a monkey, but he cut a 
few eapers and said some gibberish that didn’t sound any 
worse than the real pass word and went and sat down 
against a tree with the feeling that all was not as well as it 
might have been, but that if it came to the worst, he could 
maybe shin up the tree and get away. 

First the old tiger looked from one side to the other, 
and then all the others followed suit, staring at each other 
and then at him until it got on his nerves, and he decided 
that he had made a monkey of himself and had better beat 
it before they reduced him to elementary principles. He 
got up and stretched in as off-hand a way as he could under 
the cireumstances, and when he got himself set just right 
he made a jump for the tree, and in that instant the whole 
pack was right after him. 


He got away, mostly. Considering the slim chance he 
had, he got away very nicely, but he did leave a foot and 
a half of tail behind him as a remembrance to the nearest 
tiger who gathered it off him as he jumped. On the whole 
he was grateful, but when he took stock he found that 
while he was in a very good fix in one way, in another, he 
wasn’t. He was still alive which was something, but having 
lost his tail he was no longer able to climb around the 
trees and swing from the branches as he had done before, 
and therefore wasn’t in such good standing, monkeyly 
speaking, and somewhat of an outcast in consequence. So 
he decided that as he was no longer a real monkey and had 
gotten a good start in a better direction by losing his tail, 
he would just go ahead and grow into a man, which in 
course of time he managed to do. 

It wasn’t so very easy, but after a number of years and 
a good deal of practice, being aided, too, by the fortunate 
chance that he had picked the right locality to live in—this 
was in Tennessee—he did manage to lose a good deal of 
hair, grew a passable nose, learned to chew tobacco, changed 
his name from Dryopithecus to Jonesmith, and got a job 
in a cotton mill. 

First he was a sweeper, and would have held the job 
all right if he hadn’t gotten behind in his work one day. 
When the second hand jacked him up about it and threaten- 
ed to fire him if he hadn’t caught up by dinner time, he re- 
signed right then. The second hand called him a quitter 
which was bad enough, but when the other boys found they 
would have to do the rest of his work for him, they made it 
worse. If he had ever had any doubts as to whether he 
had completely lost the remnant of tail that tiger had left 
him, his doubts were gone by the time those boys got through 
with him. 

Then he was a doffer until one of the other boys tried 
to make a little fun of him by saying that he didn’t believe 
he could really doff, that he didn’t look like anything but a 
sweeper to him. He promptly owned up that he had never 
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done anything before but sweep, and in spite of the fact 
that he had been doffing all right, he refused to do that 
any more and asked for a job sweeping. But there wasn’t 
any vacancy in the sweeping force, so he had to make a 
new start. 

He tried for a long time to get a sweeper’s job, but it 
seemed everybody had plenty of sweepers and nobody had 
section men. So when he was really desperate and had to 
have something to do, he told one overseer that he was a 
section man and found that he had fallen into a job he 
didn’t know what to do with. They gave him a set of tools 
and told him to go to it, He had watched a lot of section 
men and was onto their curves pretty well, so he was able 
to give a very good imitation of a fixer. He was only an 
imitation, though, and knew it. If he had ever stopped to 
realize that he was really running the job on his own merits 
well enough for the boss to like him for a willing greenhorn, 
he might have seen that he could have held the job and in 
time made good. But when he made a pretty bad slip one 
day and the boss laughed and asked where he learned to fix, 
he admitted that he was only running a bluff and quit in 
the middle of the day. 

That settled him for a good while until one day when 
he was hanging around the front gate of a big mill hoping 
somebody would come out and give him a job sweeping, 
somebody did come out and ask him if he could be second 
hand. Before he thought he said “yes,” and was it. He did 
better on that than on any of the other jobs. He didn’t 
have to do any work himself, so nobody found out how 
green he was. All he did was to walk around and look big 
and sass the spinners when they got behind or when the 
work didn’t run good. He learned a good deal along the 
way, too, and everything went all right until the boss spin- 
ner decided to leave. 

He didn’t know at first whether he was going to take the 
new job, so when he went off for a day to look at it, he told 
our friend and the other second hand whose name was 
Bygum each to look out for his own work and in case any- 
thing unusual happened to use their own judgment. Of 
course something had to happen. 

When the whistle blew for the mill to start up after 

dinner, she didn’t start. In about half a minute the master 
mechanic came boiling up the stairs with the cheerful in- 
formation that there was something wrong with the big 
transformer at the end of the mill and the power com- 
pany’s electrician was looking into it. He didn’t know 
whether they would start pretty soon or whether they would 
start at all. That brought up the question whether to hold 
the spinners or let them go. If they held them they would 
have to pay them, and if they waited any length of time 
without starting up, the company would be out a good deal 
f money for which it would get no return. On the other 
and if they let them go they would lose half a day’s pro- 
luction unnecessarily. So there they were. Bygum said 
‘ceep them in and take a chance, and Jonesmith agreed. 

After they had sat around for half an hour or so, and 

e minutes were getting longer and longer as they thought 
f the money that was going out with no work coming in, 

e superintendent drifted by. “The overseer told me,” he 

marked to our friend, “that he was going to recommend 
one of you for his job if he left. Which one is it, do you 
know 9”? 

“Yes, sir,’ said Jonesmith, “it’s me.” 

“Well, if you’re in charge here, I suppose you are the 
man responsible for all these hands hanging around here 
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doing nothing but draw their pay. How about it? 

“Yes, sir,” agreed Jonesmith, and then thought better 
of it.. “No, sir,” he said. “That is, we agreed to hold ’em 
a while and see, but it wasn’t my idea. 
cause the other man insisted. What I 
have done—” 

The super didn’t wait to hear. He strolled over to where 
Bygum was drumming on a filling pen with a couple of 
quills. “The overseer told me before he left,” 


I only agreed be- 
think we ought to 


he remarked, 
“that when he came back he would recon 


mend one of you 


Which one is it going to be? 


to fill his place. 
“Me,” said the drummer confidently. 
“Very good. 
the man responsible for holding all these hands to draw 
How about it?” 
Bygum went under for about thirty seconds, then he bat- 
ted his eyes and came up again. “Well,” he explained, 
“T’m not in charge here, so far as that We were left 
in charge jointly, but it was my idea to hold the hands, and 
We need 


Then if you are in charge here, you are 


their pay while the mill is stopped. 


foes, 


if there is any responsibility attached I’l] take it. 
the yarn and I’d rather take a chance and hold them a while 
than let them go and lose half a day. Just as soon as the 
electrician says he can’t start up, I'll let them go.” 

“Humph,” said the super and drifted off. 

Jonesmith began to perspire. “Say,” he worried, “let’s 
let ’em go home. 
money thisaway. 
When the boss 
raise—” 

“Not me. You let 


“But say, listen. 


You know, we’re losing a devil of a lot of 
The super, he don’t like it, I can see that. 
comes back and sees what we done, he'll 

yours go.” 
Suppose we hold these here help a 
We'll be in hot 


” 


water sure enough, now I’m telling you. Suppose— 

“What you need to do,” said Bygum, “is to throw your 
supposer away and then send your backbone down to a dry 
cleaner’s and have it reblocked. Whenever I start anything 
[ finish it. I don’t always come out good, but I’d be worse 
off if I quit in the middle. If you start 
That’s all we’re doing now, just 
lav down and let 


a bluff you have 
to go through with it. 
bluffing old man Time. 
him step right in your fac 

“You’re like the monkey I heard about one time that 
got into a lodge meeting with a lot of tigers. He had to 
make out he was a tiger to get in, and when they opened the 
lodge they asked him for the pass word. He didn’t know 
it, but he made one up, and he ran such a good bluff all the 
tigers thought they must have had the pass word wrong, it 
was so different from theirs. But just when they was 
about to elect him the Grand High Skookum so he could 
teach them all he knew, he lost his nerve and had to go and 
skip up a tree. Just think of all the good time that monkey 
lost by losing his nerve!” 

“T was reading a piece of poetry the other day on that 
very thing. I ain’t strong on poetry, but here’s the way 
it goes. It’s sure a humdinger.” 

“ ‘Tanie] in the lion’s den 
Stuck to it!” 

Jonesmith shuddered. “What’s the matter?’ asked By- 
gum. 

“J don’t like it,” said our friend. “It makes me think 
of something that happened to me once. How could he 
help sticking to it when nobody wouldn’t help him out? 
What’s the rest of it?” 


“‘So did many famous men 
Stick to it! 


You going to 
eg”? 





Robert Fulton years ago, 
Said he’d make a steamboat go, 
Stuck to it! 
All his friends began to jolly, 
Called the steamboat “Fulton’s Folly,” 
But the durn thing went, by golly! 
He stuck to it! 
If you’ve got a thing that’s good, 
Stick to it! 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon, 
Pompey dared him to come on; 
Caesar took the dare and won, 
Sticking to it!’” 
“Huh,” said Jonesmith, “that don’t sound so much to 


me. I don’t know none of them fellers, but I’ll bet they 
was like when you put your tongue to a cold piece of iron 
on a frosty morning. They didn’t stick to it, they was 
stuck on it and couldn’t let go. Nobody but a lunkhead is 
going to stick to anything they had ought to turn loose. 
Look at postage stamps. Them’s the stickingest things there 
is, I reckon, and what do they get. First off, they get a 
good licking and then they get cancelled, and that’s what’s 
going to happen to me and you if we don’t let these here 
help go home and quit wasting money for the company.” 

Bygum swore he was going to hold his, so our friend let 
all of his side of the room go out, and the last one hadn’t 
dragged through the gate before the current was turned on 
again and Bygum started up. When the super came through 
to see what was going on, Jonesmith felt so hacked over his 
error that he owned up to him that the boss spinner had 
never said that he was going to recommend him for his place 
and that he wasn’t really a second hand, anyhow, but only 
@ sweeper. 

Naturally, when the overseer came back next day and 
said that he had decided to take the other job, he appointed 
Bygum to take his place. In talking it over, he said that 
the super had decided to give Bygum a try because he seem- 
ed to be able to stick to whatever he had started. There 
was no criticism on their decision to hold the help until the 
power came on, even if they hadn’t gotten it when they did, 
because such chances had to be taken sometimes. Neither 
was there any blame attached to Jonesmith for letting his 
go when he did, because he had no way of telling that he 
was going to get the power, and he acted in the best in- 
terest of the company in trying to save money. The de- 
ciding point was the fact that Bygum took the blame for 
what he did and stuck to it, whereas Jonesmith tried to put 
the responsibility on someone else and then changed his 
mind and did what he had agreed not to. 

So you see, this is really a very sad little story after 
all and not a bit funny, because Jonesmith is still looking 
for a sweeper’s job and hasn’t found one yet. Folks who 
know him say he will sweep in one direction for a while 
and then sweep in another direction so that he never is able 
to get his sweepings into a pile to carry them out. The 
trouble with him is that at heart he is still that same old 
monkey that failed on his bluff at the last moment, the 
moment of suecess; changed his mind, lost his determina- 
tion and almost Jost his life with it. During the years of 
his ambition to be a man he has come a long way. He 
managed to change his physical appearance so that he is a 
much different creature now to look at, but he has never 
been able to change thai mental peculiarity. 

He couldn’t run a bluff. That is, he couldn’t run a 
bluff and stick it out. Now, as you know, there are bluffs 


and bluffs. There are the wrong kind of bluffs that repre- 
seut you as something you are not and never will be, that 
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make untruthful statements, that are intended from the be- 
ginning to deceive, and that always blow up of their own 
accord before they get through in spite of all you can do, 
that go and bust right in your face and do you more 
harm in the end than they can possibly do you good. Then 
there are other kinds of bluffs that are not only necessary 
and unavoidable, but the only course to pursue sometimes, 
and that properly followed through generally produce good 
results in the way they work out. 

Such a bluff was the kind that Jonesmith ran when he 
was trying to get himself into better jobs, and if he had 
stuck to them he would have come out all right, because the 
men he was working for could see very well that he was 
green and in need of help that they were willing to give 
him. But as soon as he threw up the sponge and went and 
laid plumb down on the job just because a few tigers of 
discouragement got to blinking their yellow eyes at him, 
just as soon as he gave up swimming and decided he’d 
rather sink, they lost all interest in him. 

The wrong kind of a bluff is a very bad thing to have 
around, but without the right kind of a bluff worked the 
right kind of way, there would be very little done in this 
world, very little progress made individually, nationally, 
commercially, or any other way. The man who has never 
made a mistake is a man who has never done anything. 
Everybody knows that. He has never had a chance to make 
a mistake. The man who has never run a bluff and had it 
called on him is a man who has never had the ambition to 
try something new, or the confidence in himself to think 
that he could do it if he had half a fair chance. Of course 
when he starts something, he does stand a good chance for 
various sorts of tigers to eat him up, but if he will just 
keep right on working and believing in himself, the tigers 
will more than likely hang around him for a while and then 
decide that he is too tough and go away and leave him 
alone. If you don’t believe it, try it! 

All the progress that this old world has ever made has 
been made by men who, in the face of new or discouraging 
circumstances, held their heads up high, stiffened their 
backbones, set their eyes on the mark they wanted to reach 
—and refused to consider the possibility of failure. Some- 
times they lost, but to their credit be it said that they went 
down struggling. Those who won—and most of them did— 
won, not because they had any reasonable right to, but be- 
cause they were so tough and persistent that old man Hard 
Luck got tired hanging around and went off to look fot 
easier meat. The history books are full of them, and there 
are a few around your own mill, too. Take a look at your 
overseer or superintendent. When things turn up wrong, 
do they send for the undertaker? They do not. They roll 
up their sleeves and say, “Well, boys, let’s attend to this 
little matter.” 

That’s why they are overseers and superintendents. You 
can do the same, and don’t forget it. Don’t ever forget it, 
and don’t ever quit believing it, if you want to make 4 
little progress on your own hook. When the tigers get t 
looking at you with their tongues hanging out, don’t get 
rattled and jump for a tree. Don’t lie down, either, and 
ask, “Would you like me rare, or well done?” Don’t do 
that. Throw your chest out, get up the biggest voice you’ve 
got and give them the pass word—the word for them t 
pass out—and follow it up with a few signs of what you 
can do when you get started. More than likely they wil 
work. 
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The second hand and the section man are often over- 
looked in cotton mill organizations. In the executive meet- 
ings of the overseers they have often been left to flounder, 
and never try to find out what their duties and responsi- 
bilities are, and what part their activities play in the suc- 
cess of the organization. 

The second hand and section man are sub-overseers in 
a sense, and have duties and responsibilities without author- 
ities that should accompany them. Their selection frequent- 
ly has not been given the proper care and attention. They 
have been experiments to a large extent. 

It has been found that much of the success or failures 
of many organizations has been traceable to these two 
They have vital position in so far as pro- 
duction and cooperation are concerned. They are the men 
who come into continuous contact with operatives and ma- 


elasses of men. 


chines. They are the men whose activities demonstrate 
whether plans are theories or facts. They are the men who 
disrupt or build up. They are the men who increase trou- 
ble and labor turnover, and waste, and many other objection- 
able factors, or they reduce them. They have a two-fold 
function to perform, in as much as they must deal with 
machines and people. 

Perhaps we should discuss these two officials singly. 

The Second Hand.—The second hand is 
known as the fixer, or assistant overseer. 
ure, it is his duty to see that all machines are kept in good 
condition, running smoothly, and eapable of turning out 
production of the right quality and quantity. He has a 
difficult position to fill as he must not only satisfy himself 
that the machine is fixed, but he must satisfy the operator 
and section hand who operates that section, that it is fixed. 

Herein lies a great voleano ready to erupt at any mo- 
Much of the work done in cotton mills is termed 
It is to the advantage of the operative to 
have his machine in excellent condition at all times, so that 
he may get the greatest production, hence the greatest pay, 
Anything that interferes with his pay, interferes 
with his happiness, his cooperative ability, his value as a 


ordinarily 
In a large meas- 


ment. 
“piece-work.” 


possible. 


worker, his value as a citizen. 
The fixer repairs the machine, or reworks it, as the case 
It may or may not be satisfactorily and efficient- 
The job is fixed so the fixer says. The operative 
eps up and begins his daily task, but production is poor 
d quality is poorer. The fixer and operative have splen- 
d opportunities to develop from this source some very 
desirable reactions. If the operative complains about 
e machine, the fixer should inspect again, and if he is 
sitively sure the machine is fixed properly, he should be 
» to have it turn out production and quality of the re- 
red amount and kind. About the only positive proof 
the machine is fixed properly, is for him to operate it 
self, or have the section man operate it to the satisfac- 
of the operative. These conditions may occur only oc- 
onally, but the “Doubting Thomases” have to be con- 
ed, otherwise they will remain in the wrong state of 
d, and they will turn others to their way of thinking. 
y will take their. position as an excuse for poor produc- 
and inereased waste. It will prove hazardous in many 


may be. 


done. 


Ways, 
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It may be that the operative needs some little instruc- 


tion to enable him to operate the machine satisfactorily. 
Someone should have the responsibility of instr 
operative then and there to 

Mark this well, a demonstration by the 
section hand does not relieve them of 


Ability of the operative to satisfactorily operate the ma- 





fully relieve the situation. 
second hand or 


their responsibility. 


chine does relieve them in this case. 

Opportunities for F riction—There are several other op- 
portunities for friction as the second hand discharges his 
duties. 

It may be that the fixer on his inspection trips notes cer- 
They are 


ad 
made. 


tain repairs or changes that should be 


needed. It is true that the machine may be delivering a 
satisfactory production. “The stite time” should be 
taken however. Why is it not taken? It may be that the 
fixer feels that so long as the machine is running, it is not 


necessary to repair. His philosophy may be “wait until 


necessity calls me.’ It may be that he desires to fix it, and 


the operative foolishly persuades him to let it alone as long 
as it is doing as well as it is. It may be that he does not make 
a careful inspection of the needs and repairs of machines. 


It may be that he waits for the operative to notify him 
of repairs needed. It may be that he is working to get 
by. It may be that he has never seen the relationship of his 


mill as a whole. 


work to that of the operatives, and to the 
There are many conjectures here, if it 
There are possible opportunities here for the 


hand and section man to have misunderstandings. It has 


were advisable to go 
on. second 
been my observation in the various conferences that I have 
conducted in textile industries that there are no clearly de- 
fined duties and responsibilities assigned to these two jobs. 
There is either an overlapping of responsibilit 
duces friction, or there are certain duties and responsibul- 
ities omitted which cause 


one, yet when they come up into prominence, everyone tries 


ies which pro- 





they 


friction, as belong to no 


to place the blame on someone else. 
1s 


Jealousy—Industrial people, generally, 
of their rights and privileges. They want t 


are very jealous 


» know very eclear- 


ly what is expected of them. These two jobs need anal- 
yzing more than any others in the organization. It will be 
practically impossible to cover them in the minutest detail, 


but enough can be delineated so that the 
operation can easily define the others. 
Real 


greater cooperating ability than small bosses. 


bosses are much easier to understand and have 
The small 
boss, or the semi-boss likes to have occasion show his 
authority, and when people begin to look for occasions to 
make displays, they often display their weaknesses rather 
than strength. 

For this reason 


should be considered in selecting a fixer. 


there are several characteristics that 


Qualifications of Second Hand.—One of the first char- 
acteristics must be placed as—ability He 
must know machines, their capacities, their strength and 


as a mechanie. 
weakness. He must be able to do good mechanical work 
in the most liberal interpretation. Of 
ability must be of the type that fits cotton mill machinery. 
He must be a man able to get along with people. He must 
be able to direct and control people. He must be 


course, mechanical 


active, 
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alert and have initiative. He must be able to sense trouble, 
and prevent it. He must be cool and calm, fair and just. 
He must at all times remember his cooperating points— 
the overseer, the section man, the operative, the master- 
mechanic. These points must all be correctly observed and 
coordinated. 

It is true, his chief job is to keep the machines in re- 
pair as he regards his job. His chief job is to keep every- 
thing running smoothly, efficiently, cooperatively, with the 
means he has at his disposal. 

He is co-responsible for the spirit of the organization. 
He should have this thoroughly inculeated as a component 
part of his makeup. 

The Section Man.—The section man is the man who 
never gets away from people. He is in constant supervision 
of a definite and specific group of people all of the time. 
The second hand may move from section to section and his 
contact with the same people is often only a chance. The 
section man comes into contact with the same people all 
of the time, every hour of every day. The second hand 
must see that all machines are kept in good repair and 
capable of turning out production of right quality and 
quantity. The section hand must see that machines turn 
out production of right quality and quantity. The second 
hand is closely associated with the overseer. The section 
man is more remotely connected with the overseer. The 
section hand must see that all things necessary for good 
work are present on his section. He must see that dis- 
cipline is of the right kind. He must see that supplies are 
kept adequate, that production is kept out of the way, that 
waste is kept to a reasonable per cent, that the necessary 
waste is properly cared for, that the floors and machines are 
kept clean, that safety rules and regulations are rightly 
regarded, that mill policies are carried out, and that the 
orders of his overseer are executed as the overseer expects. 
He must instruct his help, he must cooperate and show 
others how to cooperate with all necessary agencies. 

Importance of Section Man.—The section men are chosen 
rather haphazardly and placed on their job with an in- 
herited attitude toward it, rather than any specific con- 
structive attitude. They are regarded as minor or negligible 
quantities in the organization. This very attitude of their 
superiors creates a bad attitude on their part, and this 
manifests itself in mill activities. ‘ 

Every industrial organization must keep potential ex- 
ecutives in training, every person in a plant needs training 
either continually or occasionally. Every section man is 
an important man. I believe I am safe in saying that no 
cotton mill organization is any better than its average sec- 
tion man. 

The operatives absorb more of his attitudes than any 
other person in authority, because they know more about 
him. He is the constant force always present and asserting 
itself. 

He is the man responsible for many things and yet re- 
sponsible for nothing. He is the man exerting the most 
powerful influence and yet exerting none. He is-one of 


the most important men in the plant, and yet considered 
of little value. He is the builder or barrier of progress. 

He makes for happiness and success or destroys it. He 
makes labor turnover, waste and high cost of production, 
or he overeomes them. 

The aphorism, “A chain is no stronger than its weakest 
link,” is surely applicable here. The section man has near- 
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ly always been a weak link in the industrial chain of cot- 
ton mill executives. If it is ever made strong, it must be 
given its proper place and consideration in industrial life. 
Care in selection and training, full analysis of duties, and 
then realization of the section man of his responsible posi- 
tion, are some of the ways of strengthening the link. There 
are no little jobs in life. There are no jobs without re- 


sponsibilities. There are no isolated jobs, jobs having no 
connections with other jobs. All life is measured by re- 
lationships. 


The superintendent, the overseers, must realize their 
responsibilities to these two men, not only in selection and 
assignment of duties but in their cooperative and up-build- 
ing capacities. 

There is nothing that begets cooperation like confer- 
ences. People must get together and talk over their prob- 
lems. It must not be a one man conference. All must 
talk honestly and earnestly, freely discussing their points 
of view. Out of this will come a common dominating plan 
upon which al] can proceed. 

The overseers can do no better thing than to have week- 
ly conferences with their subordinates and discuss their 
problems. 

When people know each other well, there is not so great 
an opportunity for misunderstanding and friction. 


A new grade of card clothing wire, bearing the copy- 
righted trade name, “Wissco” wire, has been developed by 
the Wickwire Spencer Stee] Company, it is announced. The 
Goddard works of this company have produced eard cloth- 
ing wire for 25 years, while the Spencer plant has been 
manufacturing ecard wire since about 1830. The company, 
it is stated, has been one of the pioneers in developing card 
clothing wire from the old soft iron wire up to high-grade 
hardened and tempered steel wire. Extreme hardness com- 
bined with toughness is claimed for the newly-announced 
product, these features, it is pointed out, making for longer 
wear with less grindings, reduce the possibility of broken 
teeth, and permit the use of a finer size wire with the 
same strength and stiffness. The company controls the 
manufacture of the product from the ore mines in Michigan 
to the finished clothing, it is stated, permitting a close super 
vision of each process. 





The Fales & Jenks Machine Company have announce 
the publication of two new catalogs, one for spinning, th: 
other for twisting. These books are complete in giving at 
illustrated and detailed description of modern spinning 
frames and twisters. No effort has been spared in tabulat 
ing all the necessary calculations for the operators of thes¢ 
machines. Al] the older tables have been revised and new 
ones added. A new cylinder speed table, a new table of 
twist constants and also a new twist gear table has bee! 
added to both books. The spinning production calculations 
have been entirely revised to correspond with the increase: 
efficiency of modern spinning frames and twisters. Thé 
twister production table is entirely new and is so construct 
ed that it will serve for any number of yarn and any num 
ber of ply. This has been done by using the resultan 
number of yarn or the number of twisted yarn rather tha! 
the number of yarn to be twisted. Both production table 
were figured on the basis of data obtained from many 0! 
the best mills in the country. 

These handbooks should prove to be of great service t 
all textile executives, superintendents and overseers. 
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Mineral Weighters in Finishing 





Sodium sulphate, Na,SO,; molecular weight, 142. Glau- 





ber salt, Na,SO, + 10H,O; molecular weight, 322. Ten 
gallons of water dissolve at 

32 50 59 68 77 86 91.5 104 217.5 
(Deg. Fahrenheit) - - 

5 9 13 19 28 40 50 49 42.6 lbs. 


of calcined Glauber salt. 220 parts of crystallized sodium 
sulphate are equal to 100 parts of calcined sodium sulphate. 
Sodium sulphate is mostly used as an addition to dyeing 
cotton with the sulphur and vat dyestuffs, also in finish- 
ing; the principal impurity is sodium chloride. It may 
also be used (but is not advisable) in finishing in place 
of Epsom salts. 

Sulphate of soda may be formed by direct combination 
of the acid and the base, but is abundantly produced in the 
manufacture of muriatic acid by the decomposition of com- 
mon salt. The crystals are colorless, much larger than those 
of Epsom salts, and easily soluble in water. Glauber salt 


contains: 


POA ETRY os Sa viais a, oars opt ers 19.25 
Sulphur Trioxide (SO,) ......... 24.84 
Ree EO inca ges oviceaeind ees 55.91 

100.00 

or 

Re ee are 14.28 
Soy 150s er eer 9.94 
cp, a) URS eee ere 19.87 
WEEP WED) seated aces cawasies 55.91 

100.00 


Nitre cake is a crude, impure form, obtained in the 
manufacture of nitric acid from Chili nitre by the action 
of sulphuric acid, and salt cake is a similar product, made 
by treating salt with sulphuric acid, the first stage in the 
Leblanc process of alkali manufacture. Both these forms 
contain more or less impurities, which are separated out 
in the process of crystallization into Glauber salt. The 
following analyses show their average composition : 


Nitre Cake Salt Cake 


Sodium sulphate Na,SO,.............. 75.90 96.00 
Sodium chloride Salt NaCl ........... 1.20 
Calcium sulphate CaSO, ............ 0.90 
Magnesium sulphate MgSO, ........-.. 0.25 
Tron and alumina Fe,O, + Al,SO wee 0.25 
Free sulphuric acid H,SO, ........... 16.61 0.80 
SPINE RHOR (6 '5:5;6.015/4)5 Ao, ~'9:5, 4;6,6 013.50 1.29 0.25 
I oad sa avavaa vis sores 6.01 .. 
99.81 99.65 


Both nitre cake and salt cake are liable to contain free 
sulphuric acid, and if this is present in too large a quantity 
it is liable to destroy or tender the cloth. It is dangerous, 
therefore, to use for finishing samples which contain too 
large a proportion of free acid. It is always found that 
nitre cake contains a larger amount of free acid than salt 
cake. The presence of chloride of sodium in sulphate of 
sodium is of little consequence when the latter is used 
alone, but if it is used at the same time as magnesium sul- 
phate it is likely to lead to bad consequences, i.e., if used 
too freely, a double decomposition has been known to set 
in, leading to the formation of magnesium chloride and 
sulphate of soda which is objectionable. Nitre cake and 
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salt cake should be tested for chlorides by means of silver 
for free 
in large 


nitrate, and by either litmus or methyl orange 
acid; if either of these constituents is present 
proportions there is liability of damage. 

The sulphate of soda usually sold crystallizes from its 
aqueous solution in four-sided prisms which contain ten 
equivalents of water of crystallization. Of these it parts 
with a very large proportion by efflorescence in a dry 
atmosphere. Its taste is saline and bitter, and it has long 
been known in medicine by the name of Glauber salt. It is 
very soluble in water, but presents a very singular irreg- 
ularity in this respect as is shown in the table given. Its 
solubility increases to a certain point and then diminishes 
It increases to 92 degrees, which is the maximum point, and 
then decreases to 215 degrees F. It is insoluble in aleohol 
It may be deprived of its water of crystallization by heat, 
and then resists further decomposition. The taste of the 
anhydrous salt is acrid and hot, and it moisture 
with great avidity. It may be made, consecutively, to 
undergo both aqueous and igneous fusion. A bisulphate 


may be formed by a similar process to that by which the 


absorbs 


analogous salt of soda is produced. 

Sulphate of soda should not be used in connection with 
chloride of calcium in sizing, unless the production of su- 
phate of calcium be desired. If these two substances are 
brought together in solution a double decomposition takes 
place and sulphate of calcium is precipitated. If the 
chloride of calcium is being used for its deliquesent quali- 
ties, they would be lost and the substance entirely changed: 
in their character; it is right enough to use chloride of 
magnesium as a deliquescent when sulphate of soda or 
sulphate of magnesium (Epsom salts) are the ingredients 
of the size. 

Sulphate of soda (Glauber salt) can be used along with 
Epsom salts, or even alone to give a salts finish and may 
to about 45 


be at various strengths. It may be used up 


degrees Tw. on heavy goods, or it may be used on any goods 
that are wanted akaline, for instance on blacks it is usual 
to put 50 gallons of logwood at 12 degrees Tw.; two gal- 
Glauber salt. <A 


good starching for reds—Congo red, Hessian purple. 


lons of soluble oil; and ten pounds of 
dia- 
mine red, ete.—is a mixture of sulphate of soda, salt, and 
almost 


any color that calls for a neutral or an alkaline starehing 
g. 


soda crystals, ete., and also some yellows, fact 


Sulphate of Lime. 
Sulphate of lime or calcium sulphate CaSO. resembles 
barytes in its chief features, though it is 
soluble in water. It 


a little more 


occurs more or less massive, and 
having a crystalline structure, in the minerals gypsum and 
selenite, it is more massive in gypsum, though it oceurs 
in flat transparent tables in selenite. in both 
cases, one molecule of crystallization which can be driven 
off by the action of heat and the dried gypsum becomes 
powdery and loses its crystalline structure. 
has the property of settling into a hard compact mass when 
wet out with water. On this property of combining with 
water is based the uses of plaster of paris, which is ground 


ealeined gypsum. This mineral gypsum (do not confound 


It contains, 


This powder 
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it with barium mineral) is ground and levigated, and is 
in this form used as “mineral” or gypsum and painters 
generally call it Terra Alba. It is soluble slightly in water 
above one of gypsum to 500 of water and is soluble in 
Heat does not materially af- 
It is not 


ammoniacal salts and acids. 
fect it and like barytes it is not likely to change. 
so heavy as barytes, i.e., it does not weigh the same, though 
it gives a softer feel and is more easily fastened to the 
cloth and for this reason alone it is perferred by many 
finishers. 

Mineral (gypsum) white is used in a variety of ways, 
especially in the shrunk R finish and the backfilled R fin- 
ish; in the former it is used something like this: Mangle 
through hot water on the three-bowl mangle with wooden 
bowls, condition on cans, stiffen on the three-bowl starch 
mangle with: 

China clay paste 


orn GtAPOR. 6.065 cscs. 8 degrees Tw. 
Mineral white .......... 15 pounds 
Softening (soap) ...... 5 pounds 


Another plan is to mangle hot on a three-bowl mangle: 
run through an eight-bow] mangle, all cotton bowls, stiffen 
as above, dry, and condition on damping frame and make- 
up. 

Another plan is to mangle on a three- or four-bowl 
hot water mangle, stiffen on a three-bow] starch mangle 
(wood rolls) half dry and then pass through a six-bowl 
cold water mangle with cotton bowls, condition on the cans 
and make-up, leave the goods as bulky as possible. This 
finish presents a full feel and thready appearance without 
much luster. 

The cloth shrinks in both width and length and takes on 
a thicker and fuller feel if mangled through hot water. 

For the backfilled R finish, it is produced in various 
ways and one method is to mangle on the three-bow] man- 
gle, dry over cans, condition, beetle from 30 to 40 minutes 
each end; stiffen on backfilling mangle with the same filling 
as shrunk R finish, dry over cans to proper condition and 
make-up. Another method is to mangle, dry and condition 
as before, lightly calender cold, stiffen as before and again 
condition, preferably over the cans, press and make-up. 

This finish is between pure and shrunk finish in feel, 
there is little difference in appearance. It used to be put 
largely on low goods but of late many fine cloths have been 
finished this way. 

The “Croyden” finishes and the § and B finishes are 
finished’ this way and others; i.e., they have “mineral” in 
their mixings. Sulphate of lime has been used for some 
time as an ingredient of starch but the harsh feel that it 
imparts to the cloth is against its present use. 

As regards the chlorides used in finishing, if it were 
simply a question of weighting the goods the best results 
would be attained with the most hygroscopic salt. With 
the exception of barium chloride all the chlorides used in 
finishing are hygroscopic. Other considerations, however, 
come into account. The vegetable fibers are attacked by 
some of the chlorides, and this has to be taken into con- 
sideration. Certain salts tender the cotton at a compara- 
tively high temperature but chloride of calcium does not at- 
tack the fiber under 290 degrees F’. and the weakening ef- 
fect is not proportional to the concentration of the solution. 
If the cotton has to be singed, the presence of metallic 
salts ‘is harmful: 

The very fact that the goods themselves do not go 
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through all the processes of the manufacture in the same 


works must be taken into account. The goods may have 
been slashed for weaving, or the yarns may have been 
weighted in the dyeing process. It is largely in this man- 
ner that the goods may have been loaded with percentages 
of the chloride capable of doing great damage. As in the 
case of the colored goods, the acid which is set at liberty 
(hydrochloric acid) not only weakens the fiber, but it is 
possible that it may have a bad effect upon the shade, as 
in particular, aniline black turns green under the influence 
of hydrochloric acid. In weather which is damp, cotton that 
is weighted with chlorides has a disagreeable handle and 
such goods are not to be recommended. 

In. fact, as a last say-so, metallic chlorides, as weighting 
materials, do not seem to have anything to recommend 
them. In spite of this and its other good qualities, and its 
cheapness, and its peculiarity with regard to aniline black, 
the chloride of calcium (which does not decompose at tem- 
peratures which other chlorides will not stand) is the only 
chloride which is available to the finisher. 

Barium is the only chloride which can be used (except 
calcium), but it crystallizes on the fiber, and gives a rough 
feel to the goods. Of course it is possible to reduce this 
fault to the minimum by mixing it with chloride of ealeium, 
but it must always be remembered by the finisher that eon- 
centrated solutions of chloride of calcium precipitates ehlo- 
ride of barium; it must also be remembered that chloride 
of barium is poisonous. 

Caleium chloride is a by-product of various mann- 
factures in chemistry, it is a cheap and in some cases a 
valuable product for the finisher; not only is it a weighting 
agent of great potentiality, but its hygroscopic qualities 
preserve a good handle to the goods while they are in stoek. 
It disappears entirely when the goods are washed, being 
entirely soluble in water. It is possible to purchase it in 
the crystallized or the calcined state, but the latter condi- 
tion is much better as it keeps better. It must be kept 
in elosed vessels, as goods finished with it are very apt to 
get mouldy. When, however, to correct this it is used 
in connection with magnesium chloride, great care must be 
taken that this magnesium salt contains neither soda nor 
sulphate of magnesia, both of which will convert the ehlo- 
ride into the soluble carbonate or sulphate as the case may 
be. Hot calendering the goods dressed with calcium chlo- 
ride will lessen the tendency to mould. 

Chloride of calcium is occasionally used for finishing 
or sizing. It is a by-product produced by many chemical 
works, especially in bleaching powder works where chlo- 
rinated lime is made by the Weldon process. It may also 
be manufactured by neutralizing hydrochloric acid with 
carbonate of calcium (ordinary chalk or limestone); chlo- 
ride of calcium manufactured by either of these two meth- 
ods generally contains impurities such as salts of iron, 
free acid, and, not infrequently, when manufactured by 
the Weldon process, hypochlorite of calcium. Unless these 
substances are removed they may cause serious damage. 
Chloride of calcium is cheap and plentiful, but it should 
never be used in finishing without being systematically 
analyzed for the impurities previously mentioned. 


Before you make up your minds how to steer from day 
to day, we must know where we are going. 
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Link-Belt Company Celebrates Fiftieth 
Anniversary. 


Fifty years have passed since the incorporation of the 
Ewart Manufacturing Company, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Link-Belt Company, in 1875. In 
the fiftieth anniversary, the Link-Belt Company has pub- 
lished an attractive book entitled “Link-Belt 1875-1925.” 


commemoration of 


In this book it is mentioned that the patent of William 
Dana Ewart, a young implement dealer, from Belle Plaine, 
Iowa, for the detachable link chain, was dated September 
1, 1874. Mr. Ewart first started to build a self-binding 
harvester, but he realized the great need in such a machine 
for a detachable chain drive that could be repaired in the 
field; and he worked out the idea of a chain drive, the links 
of which could easily be replaced by the farmer, who up to 
that time had been wasting much time in going back to the 
barn or blacksmith shop for necessary repairs to the “strap- 
link” drives 
crude binders; or trying to adjust the flat belts, which 
stretched and tightened under varying conditions of heat 


chain that were used on some of the first 


or moisture in the field. 

Late in 1874 when Mr. Ewart came to Chicago with a 
view to arousing some interest in his “detachable link 
chain,” he sueceeded in interesting John C. Coonley, a law- 
yer who was then president of the Chicago Malleable Iron 
Company. As a result a company was duly incorporated 
in 1875, under the name of the Ewart Manufacturing Com- 
pany, for manufacturing detachable link chain. In 1876, 
the Ewart chains were exhibited at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial. 

New uses for the invention developed rapidly, and in 
1880 the Link-Belt Machinery Company was incorporated 
build, and supply accessory parts, and install 
Ewart 


“to design, 


elevating and conveying machinery employing 
chains,” the plant for this company was built in Chicago. 

In 1888 the Link-Belt 
plant in Philadelphia. 


increasing numbers of new uses for the chain, with the re- 


ingineering Company was form- 
ed with a These two plants found 
sult that all three plants continued to grow in size until in 
1906 a consolidation of the three interests took place, and 
Charles Piez was elected president. 

It will be remembered that Mr. Piez was Director Gen- 
eral of the Emergency Fleet Corporation during the World 
War. 

Mr. Piez is now Chairman of the Board of Directors, 
and Alfred Kauffmann, formerly Vice-President in charge 
of the two Link-Belt plants in Indianapolis, is now Pres- 
ident of the company. 

From the humble beginning in 1875 this company now 

operates and owns ten large manufacturing plants, with 
seven shops and warehouses, and twenty-seven branch 
offices, and its products now include elevating and con- 
veying equipment for all kinds of materials; complete 
squipment for the handling and cleaning of coal, on the 
ground and in the boiler house, complete coal tipples and 
oal washing plants, sand and gravel washing and prepar- 
ng plants, sand preparing and conveying machinery for 
ie modern foundry, locomotive and crawler type cranes, 
silent chain drives for industrial plants, and for the front 
nd of the automobile—in fact, Link-Belt today builds com- 
lete equipment for conveying, handling and power trans- 
mission. 
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No Curtailment of Power in Tennessee. 


During the recent prolonged dro which occurred in 


ign 


Electric Power Com- 


the south and southeast The Tennessex 


pany was able to maintain its own record and that of its 
predecessors in never having curtailed service to any of its 
customers. This company in point of output is the third 

and 


largest in the South. During the months of August 


September the outpul of its stean piants was SU per eent 


of the system capacity. The largest consumption of power 


is in the Chattanooga district and the Chattanooga Cham- 


ber of Commerce has commended tke construction policy 


The Elee- 


tric Power Company in providing adequate steam reserve 


and foresight of the management ot Tennessee 
capacity to carry the electric power load when the rivers 
The 
only generated its own requirements but also did not curtail 
the de 

With 


the arrival of heavy rains early in October it was possible 


were at the lowest stage in their history. company not 


service to a single ligh with 


or power customer, 


mand on the system 35 per cent in excess of last year. 


to curtail steam generation and approach normal operation. 

Early in 1925 it was foreseen that this would be a 
record-breaker as a dry year and the power company speed 
ed up the installation of the fourth boiler at its Hales Bar 


steam station. The company now has 265,180 horsepower 


available in hydro-electric and steam plants. At Parksville 


on the Ocoee River there is 30,150 horsepower hydro and 


No. 


hydro plant on 


17,420 h yrsepower in steam, and at Ocoee 
Falls 
the Caney Fork River in Middle Tennessee has a capacity 
Hales Bar on 
River the hydro capacity is 54,240 horsepower while the 
These 
The Tennes- 


ydro plant 
2 there is 24,120 horsepower. Great 


of 33,670 horsepower, and at the Tennessee 
new steam station has 53,620 horsepower capacity. 
are the largest developments of the company. 
see Electric Power Company also controls the output of 
ed at 17,420 horse- 
The total output of The Tennessee Electric 
for 1924 477,593,985 
For the first nine months of 1925 it was 


the Nashville steam station which is rat 
power capacity. 
kilo- 
470, 


the company’s kilo 


Power Company’s systen was 
watt-hours. 
690,888 kilowatt-hours, indicating that 
watt-hour production this year will exceed 600,000,000. The 
Tennessee Electric Power Company distributes energy over 
750 miles of high voltage transmission lines serving directly 
Middle Kast 


The largest communities served are Nashville, 


and indirectly 125 cities and towns in and 
Tennessee. 


Chattanooga and Knoxville. The company has 74,000 di- 


rect customers of its own to whom electric service is re 
tailed. 
The Faleo Cotton Club, o e Far Alpaca Company 


cers for the 


Holyoke, Mass., have elected the following off 

ensuing year: George W. Boys, president; T. L. Warbur 
ton, vice-president; Abbie Warburton, secretary, and J 
Stock, treasurer. This elub was formed in the fall of 1924 


roughout the winter of 1924-25 


and held weekly me¢ 


tings tl 
These meetings were usually a lecture followed by general 
if As originally started, 


discussion on subjects interest. 


to the earding department of 


No. 4 Mill, Farr Alpaca Co., but decided that 


open to any 


the membership was confined 
has been 
membership will be interested employee of 
the company. 

Few men travel over the road of success without an 


occasional puncture. 
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What the Southern Mills are Doing 


Autauga Cotton Mills, Prattville, Ala., have placed a 
contract with the Hopedale Mfg. Company for 250 auto- 
matic looms, which will replace existing equipment. 

An addition is being erected by the Columbus Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga., to be used as a cloth 
room. This will enlarge the capacity of the cloth room de- 
partment about one-third. The cost will be about $40,000 
for the structure and $20,000 for machinery to be installed. 
A basement will make the annex a two-story building. 

As previously reported, an addition to the MeIntosh 
Mills, Newnan, Ga., will be erected, the dimensions to be 
192 x 75 feet, according to announcement by the engineers, 
Robert & Co., of Atlanta. When completed the addition 
will house 5,000 spinning spindles with complementary 
equipment. 

The plant of the G. H. Tilton & Sons Co., at Savannah, 
Ga., which for some time has been idle, has been purchased 
by the Investment Corporation of Savannah, which is com- 
posed of T. P. Saffold and associates. The plans of the 
new owners have not been announced, though the textile 
machinery has been sold to B. M. Graves, of Charlotte, and 
will be removed from the building. 

Ensign Cotton Mills, of Forsyth, Ga., have purchased 
the Hampton Cotton Mills, at Hampton, Ga. Improve- 
ments will be made and the mill placed on an enlarged 
basis of operation, according to report. 

Operations have begun in the new plant of the National 
Yarn and Processing Company, Rossville, Ga. T. H. Me- 
Kinney, formerly of Chattanooga, is president. 

Organization of the new Columbus Cotton Mills, Colum- 
bus, N. C., has been completed. The capital stock is $100,- 
000, and the officers are: F. P. Bacon, Tryon, N. C., chair- 
man of the board; W. T. Hammett, Columbus, president; 
W. C. Ward, Tryon, vice-president; F. W. Blanton, Colum- 
bus, secretary-treasurer, and W. P. Cargill, formerly of 
Cherryville, superintendent. A mill to manufacture 2s to 
12s yarn will be erected, under the direction of G. J. Nord, 
of Gastonia, N. C., who is the engineer. Concrete and 
steel construction will be used. 

The Nantucket Mill of the Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills Company, Spray, N. C., recently installed 14 addi- 
tional silk looms, making a total of 24 looms in the silk 
department, of which 20 are of the latest Crompton & 
Knowles design. This department, it is stated, is operating 
day and night. 

A 5,000-hp. power plant will be erected by the Cannon 
Manufacturing Co., Kannapolis, N. C., which have engaged 
Thomas Murray, of New York, as engineer in this work. 

Chronicle Mills, Belmont, N. C., are to have an addi- 
tion, consisting of a two-story, 80x100 foot building, in 
which 5,000 additional spindles with the necessary prepara- 
tory machinery, will be installed. It is stated also that the 
mill’s product will be changed onto a range of 24s to 30s. 

The new mercerizing plant of the Belmont Processing 
Company will be in operation by March of next year, it is 
understood. J. M. Hatch, formerly at Mount Holly, N. C., 
is general manager and secretary. 

A new bleachery and finisking plant is to be added to the 
facilities of the Randolph Mills, Inc., Franklinville, N. C. 

A building 50x243 feet, three stories, to be used as a 
finishing plant, is nearing completion at the Cliffside Mills, 


Cliffside, N. C. The present finishing department in the 
mill will be removed to the new structure, which will pro- 
vide space in the manufacturing plant for new machinery 
and storage purposes. 

S. M. Robinson, of Lowell, N. C., and associates, have 
purchased the Marshville Manufacturing Co.’s plant at 
Marshville, N. C., which contains twisters and four tire 
cord looms. The purchase was made at a public sale, and 
is subject to a lease now held by Edwin Morgan, of Laure! 
Hill, N. C. 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company announce the 
receipt of contracts for thirty Allis-Texrope drives from the 
Belmont Processing Company, Belmont, N. C., for driving 
Whitin new type quillers with individual motors; and from 
the Belmont Fabrics Company for four Allis-Texrope 
drives. 

Lockwood, Greene & Co., engineers, of Charlotte, N. C., 
and Boston, Mass., have been commissioned by the Belmont 
Processing Co., Belmont N. C., to render complete engi- 
neering service on a new office building. 

Southern Fabric Mills, recently incorporated at High 
Point, N. C., will manufacture narrow fabrics and braids 
W. H. Foy, W. G. Foy and I. P. Ingle are among the or- 
ganizers. 

A two-story dyehouse, 50x140 feet, has been completed 
by the Deep River Mills, Randleman, N. C. The equipment 
will include two Martin dyeing machines, two slashers and 
four beam warpers. 

Plans for the expenditure of $1,000,000 for extension 
and improvement work at the Brogon Mills plant, Ander- 
son, 8. C., which were recently purchased by the Appleton 
Company, of Lowell, Mass., have been stated by the new 
owners. D. D. Little is to be the southern manager in 
charge of this plant. In addition to changes at the manu- 
facturing buildings, it is stated that immediate plans are 
for the construction of 50 or more cottages for operatives. 
It is announced also that while flannels and outings will be 
manufactured, the production of “Lad Lassie” cloth will 
be discontinued at this plant. 

Contract for the electrical work in connection with the 
change-over from steam to electric drive at the No. 2 mill 
of the Clinton Cotton Mills, Clinton, S. C., has been placed 
with Huntington & Guerry, of Greenville. Morse Chain 
Co., Ithaca, N. Y., received the chain drive contract. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Company are the engineers on the work. 

The Mojoto Mills, Greenville, S. C., containing 26 
Crompton & Knowles box looms, have been re-purchased at 
public sale by David Kohn, the former owner. 

Red River Cotton Mills Company is the name of the 
new corporation which has taken over the No. 2 Mill of 
Hamilton-Carhartt Co., near Rock Hill, N. C. The officers 
are York Wilson, president and treasurer, and C. Pride 
Simpson, secretary. Plans are under way for mechanical 
improvement and the erection of about 25 new four- and 
five-room houses for operatives. 

Sylvan Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., have been ac- 
quired by a new corporation, Shelbyville Mills, Inc., of 
which H. W. Cowan is president and A. F. Mullins, secre- 
tary. The concern is a Delaware corporation, and the 
capital is $1,000,000. 

The McKintex Department of the C. R. Miller Mfg. 
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SACO -LOWELL 


Largest Manufacturers of Textile Machinery in America 
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High Speed Twister Automatic Card Stripper 
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AT THE HEAD OF THE PROCESSION 


Stands Saco-Lowell, constantly making 
progress in design and construction, to en- 
able you to make better yarn at lower cost. 
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Co., at McKinney, Texas, will be completely electrified, it 
is announced. 

Contract for the buildings of the Bowie Cotton Mills, 
Bowie, Texas, has been let to Reyburn Engineering & Con- 
struction Co., Kansas City, Missouri, and work has been 
begun, it is stated. The main building will be of brick and 
concrete one-story, 80x380 feet. 


re-inforced construction, 


The New England Mill Situation. 


Tranquil labor conditions have prevailed in the New 
England textile districts so long that rumors of impending 
troubles circulated recently came as a surprise. It appear- 
ed that when some of the mills making part wool blankets 
were about ready to name prices for a new season the sell- 
ing agents were told that a danger existed of wage demands 
being pressed during the period for which cloth contracts 
were to be entered. It was therefore considered prudent 
for mills not to sell too far ahead at a figure that may be 
met under today’s wage schedules but may show losses 
later on. 

When the woolen mills of the district reduced wages 
there were some mills that were unable to put into effect a 
full reduction of 10 per cent. This applied to some cotton 
mills as wel] as woolen mills. Operatives simply refused 
to work at the lower wages and in some instances com- 
promises were effected whereby reductions of six per cent 
were accepted. It was stated quite openly by some of the 
leaders of the United Textile Workers affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor that at the first indication of 
improving trade there would be a renewal of demands for 
higher schedules, and that is the threat that seems to be in 
mind at this time. 

Nothing has appeared among the labor unions in Fall 
River or New Bedford to suggest anticipations of trouble 
but it is well known that there is a radical element still to 
be found in outbreak may come, 
although it is now generally scouted. At the last renewal 
of the agreement made by the Amoskeag Company with its 
operatives it was stated that while the old wage scales 
would be retained for six months there could be no guar- 
antee of steady work. It has since developed that only 
parts of the plant have been fully occupied. 

It is now agreed throughout most of this section that 
plans for imposing an undue burden of taxation on corpor- 
ations by cities have been abandoned. Legal fights entered 
into by mills in Massachusetts and New Hampshire were not 
only won by the mills but it looked for a time that if mu- 
nicipalities pressed their side of the case and appeals were 
made to have the basis of reasonable taxation defined by the 
courts, the mills were likely to be placed in a position where 
they would be able to secure a very drastic scaling down of 
taxable inventories. It has been the custom for generations 
to saddle corporations with an unequal burden of taxes 
and this was not objected fo until recently. 

The fact that a mill in a small town or a number of 
mills in a fair sized city depended upon keeping operatives 
in their vicinity by providing low rents and municipal aid 
to schools, ete., led to a quiet acceptance of taxation cus- 
toms that could not be sustained in court. This would have 


some sections and an 


gone on had it not appeared that in some cities, boards of 
assessors, moved largely by political motives, entered into 
plans of municipal improvements out of all keeping with 
the reasonable tax revenues. 


This threw so much of a 
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burden on mills that in some instances Fall River corpor- 
ations were taxed for municipal purposes as high as seven 
per cent of their capital. It beeame a crushing burden 
upon the cotton mill industry and it looked at one time as if 
the cases might result in relieving mills from a great many 
tax burdens they were quite willing to carry. 

In Fall River, after the municipality compromised and 
paid back a million dollars to mills, the city authorities 
turned around and distributed the tax burden among other 
than corporate property owners. The result has been that 
some taxes on homes and business blocks were increased 
40 per cent and are still below the parity of taxable bases 
recognized as necessary in valuing the mills, for taxation 
purposes. Naturally a great deal of resentment is shown 
but it is at least now clear that if the mills cannot pay, 
others must. 

The sum and substance of all the protesting by the mills 
is that mill baiting through taxation for political purposes 
in New England is at an end. It may be some time before 
valutions are reduced to fair levels but the tendency is now 
in the right direction. 

There is as yet little prospect that restrictive legisla- 
tion affecting mills here will be overcome for some time. 
There are efforts underway in Massachusetts to bring 
about the repeal of the 48-hour law that is rigidly enforced 
there and which has checked industrial growth and led to 
a great deal of idleness in mill communities. The popular 
feeling is with the unions or has been. In fact at many 
hearings on short hours some of the backers of short hour 
legislation were owners of mill stocks or at least dependent 
upon mill stocks for their revenue through the operation of 
trust estates, ete. 

The recovery of New England in recent months from 
a state of despondency has been traced in many instances 
to the revolt of trustees of estates against not only mill man- 
agement, but against many of the beneficiaries of trusts who 
were specializing on reforms that were sucking the lifeblood 
out of the industries on which part of the incomes support- 
ing them were based. In the case of Massachusetts cotton 
mills it is believed that if the 48-hour law were repealed, 
and if the present trend of taxation policy were long main- 
tained, it would not be a great while before the necessary 
capital would flow in to make the mills more nearly com- 
petitive than they have been in recent years. 

That Massachusetts mills have been having a hard time 
is shown by the recent dividends paid. In Fall River, only 
.68 per cent was paid by fourteen out of thirty-seven cor- 
porations last quarter, the lowest average since 1912. In 
New Bedford, the dividends showed some recovery but 
were still under an average 8 per cent basis for the year. 
In mills outside of these cities many payments have been 
stopped and others are cut down to the basis prevailing be- 
fore the war. 

Production has been increasing in the mills during the 
past two months but it is still sub-normal. In Fal] River 
the output is less than 70 per cent of capacity and in New 
Bedford it is about up to 90 per cent. In Rhode Island 
there are still several idle mills although there have been 
distinct gains in operations in the past month. Mills else- 
where in the northern section have been doing better but 
many of the large gingham plants are running hardly 60 
per cent. In Maine, the Pepperell mills are now running 
all machinery full time but this is an exceptional instance. 
It is true, of course, that in several places certain depart- 
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10.00 


-~ all it will cost you for a Xmas trial 
offer of Kaumagraphs 






This offer is prompted by the case of a certain 
textile manufacturer. 

























He had heard about the Kaumagraph Transfer 
method of applying trademarks. He had read our 
advertisements. He was convinced that he ought to 
trademark his goods but—he was afraid it might 
cost too much to trademark with Kaumagraphs. 


Imagine his surprise to learn that even in trial 
lots of only 5,000, Kaumagraphs cost scarcely 1/5 a 
cent a piece—and that in larger quantities for yearly 
requirements even this low price can be shaved 
80%! 


There must be other manufacturers anxious to 
try the use of Kaumagraph Transfers. And so we 
make them the following special Xmas offer: 






To any manufacturer who has never used 
Kaumagraphs, we will supply a quantity of 
5,000 transfers (size not to exceed 2” x 3°) 
for only $10.00—a special introductory price 
that usually prevails only on orders of much 
larger quantities. 


Never before has the Kaumagraph Company made 
such an offer. We may never make it again. Even 
now, the offer holds good only 30 days—it is with- 
drawn January 1, 1926. Take advantage of it at 
once—and mail the coupon below. 


ee Ne ee ee eee 


| Kaumagraph Oo., 350-356 W. 31st Street, New York City. | 
We have never used Kaumagraph Transfers but would like t 

| take advantage of your special Xmas trial offer of 5,000 Kauma | 
graphs (size not to exceed 2” x 3”) for $10.0( Please have 

| a@ representative call to discuss the matter. | 

| My name .. | 

i ee So a 6 crs ke na he ad ee eee 

| NE ened hs te ees hentia cok gis ca eo area ew KATES wis Ls | 
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ments are running night and day. This can now be done 
readily owing to the wide use of electric power and the non- 
necessity of running a large steam plant to keep a few 
rooms in operation. In mills where weaving requirements 
are larger than the spinning capacity it is common to find 
some rooms operated at night or at least for a few hours 
overtime. But in many of these instances there are many 
machines that do not turn a wheel. 

The success met with in distributing electric power to 
mills from plants located at tidewater has been so great 
that considerable progress is being made in plans for sup- 
plying electricity to New England from power plants to 
be located advantageously wherever streams can be har- 
nessed. Some of the plans are nebulous but there is no 
reason to doubt that within ten years New England plants 
will be as well supplied with electrical power as plants 
located in the South or elsewhere. 

The character of the mill output is changing every 
month. Novelty goods are being produced to an extent 
undreamed of even a year ago. Rayon mixtures, silk and 
cottons, and cotton goods designed to form the basis of fin- 
ishing treatment running into costs of 15 cents a yard are 
being made in the effort to get away from staple things 
and supply the markets with the goods that will sell. 
There are still many plants of course that are sticking to 
staple goods and making money on them. 

This is notably true of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Co., makers of Pequot sheets and pillow cases, and the 
Pepperell mills, makers of Pepperell sheets and pillow cases. 
These mills are running to capacity and new goods are 
being offered constantly. The Naumkeag recently adopted 
a new form of package for sheets and pillow tubing dif- 
ferent from anything on the market. The goods are firm- 
ly rolled, and bound with attractive gold bands and sateen 
tapes. At the end of each package a ticket slip is inserted 
so that the character of the goods may be known at a 
glance as the packages rest on a retailer’s shelf. 

Mills that formerly made only white bedspreads or a 
few colored lines, such as the Bates, Stevens, Monument, 
and others, are now turning out very light weight closely 
woven rayon mixtures in a variety of fine jaequard designs 
and the new goods are of a strictly utility character. They 
have all the durability of some of the old crochet goods but 
are as beautiful as artistic designing and weaving can 
make them. 

The great change that is taking place in New England, 
however, is the one of entering more closely into merchan- 
dising plans whereby the goods made can be sold steadily 
all over the country. The Booth mills of New Bedford, 
manufacturers of fine combed yarn products are preparing 
plans to offer goods from their mills ready for the retail 
counter, instead of selling yardage to converters and others 
and getting little or nothing out of the price a consumer is 
willing to pay for goods branded and trademarked with 
mills names that stand high among quality producers. 

A host of new merchandising plans are being discussed. 
Fall River and New Bedford mills are being represented 
more closely in New York and other markets. This is all 
going to entail larger capita] to absorb some of the costs of 
merchandising but it is accepted as being a move in the 
right direction. 





It is quite as easy to form a good habit as it is a bad 
«one and much more worth while. 
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Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER, 


New Orleans, November 14th, 1925. 

Although the indicated crop has increased 627,000 bales 
sinee October Ist, returns to the government as of Novem- 
ber Ist pointing to 15,386,000 bales vs. 14,759,000 as of 
October Ist, the market today is only slightly lower than it 
was one month ago, having recovered about $10 per bale 
compared with the low for so far this season, which, for 
December, was 17.90 a few weeks ago, December today 
closing at 20.02-10. 

The sustaining feature of the market has been the very 
unfavorable weather during October when rains were al- 
most incessant and generally heavy, excessive in localities, 
especially in the central and western portions of the belt 
where most of the unpicked cotton was in the fields. The 
rains extended into the first half of November, and as yet 
the weather remains unsettled in the interior. 

The rains lowered the grade of open cotton in the fields 
to a considerable extent, and it is thought that about 4,000,- 
000 bales have been reduced in spinning value thereby. At 
any rate the basis for high grades became stronger, while 
the basis for low grades weakened. 

Other sustaining features were the continuance of large 
exports from the United States and the continuance of large 
takings by spinners of the world. All of which denotes the 
probability of a very large consumption of American cotton 
by the world this season, perhaps over 15,000,000 bales vs. 
14,247,000 bales last season. 

Another prop to the market is located in the fact that 
the certificated stock is small here and in New York, at 
New Orleans yesterday only 8,298 bales, and only 29,914 
in New York November 9th, which, with further downward 
revisions in low grades, has tended to strengthen the De- 
cember position in both markets. 

This combination of bullish developments has served to 
make sentiment less bearish, has converted many traders 
to the bull side, and has otherwise created a better feeling 
in the market, for while fluctuations up and down are ex- 
pected, perhaps wide at times, opinions are crystallizing in 
the belief that the lowest prices of the season have been 
witnessed already unless the yield should be larger than the 
government’s last forecast. 

Up to yesterday 7,582,000 bales of this year’s crop had 
been marketed vs. 6,388,000 to corresponding date last year, 
and on the basis of the last government crop forecast, plus 
linters, there remains to be marketed only about 8,881,000 
bales compared with 8,420,000 unmarketed at this time one 
year ago. 

Compared with last season exports from the United 
States are 2,825,000 bales against 2,366,000, and are now 
running on a basis for the whole season of 8,717,000 bales, 
perhaps reaching 9,000,000 eventually, vs. 8,258,000 for the 
whole of last season. 

Spinners takings likewise make a favorable showing, 
and are more impressive because of the large domestic con- 
sumption. Since August 1st spinners of the world have 


taken of American cotton 4,344,000 bales against 3,525,000 
to even date last year, and are now running on a basis for 
the whole season of 15,306,000 bales, perhaps reaching near- 
ly 16,000,000 ultimately, compared with 14,487,000 for the 
whole of last season. 
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Revolving Flat Card 





UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 

a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 

will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 

Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 

bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 





The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 


Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 





Special bulletin sent on request. 
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Notwithstanding the shortage of water power in the 
South Atlantic States, due to the recent prolonged drouth 


in that section, which curtailed southern consumption to a- 


large extent, returns to the Census Bureau show that con- 
sumption by American mills during October was larger 
than last year, which speaks well for the future since the 
water power situation in the Southeast is being relieved by 
needed rains, which will permit of a larger production by 
the southern mills from now on. 

Census Report. 


This Last 

United States Bales Season Season 
Oct. consumption, including linters.. 619,000 592,000 
Con., 3 months, Aug. to Oct. inclusive.1,685,000 1,483,000 
Mill stocks October 31....... seis ois geeeRe 733,000 
Stocks in publie storage Oct. 31.... 4,499,000 4,226,000 
Total stock U. S. Oct. 31--........ 5,716,000 4,960,000 
Active spindles during Oct. ...... 32,425,000 31,165,000 

GINNINGS. 

Indicated crop, ex. linters ......... 15,386,000 13,628,000 
RGrrintin 40 09. sss ono en nscale 11,199,000 9,716,000 





Remaining to be ginned 4,187,000 3,912,000 

Because of the comparatively low prices prevailing and 
prospects for a large consumption, we favor buying, par- 
ticularly on important depressions, as cotton, because of 
lowering of the grade, is about at value, the indicated much 
larger yield notwithstanding. 





Brush Making a Specialty. 





A visit to the new especially designed plant of the At- 
lanta Brush Company, on Hilliard Street near Edgewood 
Avenue, Atlanta, Ga., was of interest in demonstrating 
the manufacturing processes back of the production of this 
important item of supply for the cotton mill. 

The Atlanta Brush Company, it will be 
srush Company, 
and beginning 
With a 


production policy was re- 


recalled, ac- 
quired the business of the D. D. Felton 

taking over the manufacturing equipment 
the production of “Perkins Practical Brushes.” 
view to specialized service the 
stricted to industrial brushes, with produets for textile mill 
Within the 
past five years the business has so developed that for the 


use forming a large proportion of the output. 


second time, the company has found larger quarters essen- 
tial to the required production and service, and so in Aug- 
ust, 1925, or as practically a celebration of its fifth anni- 
versary in the brush business, it began operations in its 
new plant. 

The building housing the present operations is a two- 
story, concrete structure, 60 x 120 feet. Officials state that 
the building and processes were so arranged that the pres- 
ent capacity may readily be doubled by the use of addi- 
tional operatives. The manufacturing is so arranged that 
each process has been departmentalized, and individual 
motor drive is used for operating each division, giving a 
more flexible and efficient production schedule. Special 
machinery has been added to the former facilities which 
increase the capacity as well as the range of operations. 

Preliminary wood-working and lathe operations are 
carried out on the first floor, where the handles, blocks, 
ete., for the brushes are turned out. By a specially planned 
ramp arrangement on the outside of the building, these 
materials are transported to the second floor where the re- 
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maining processes of manufacture are conducted. Here 
are found up-to-date processes and machinery. It was 


interesting to learn the extent to which personal hand-work 
enters into brush manufacture, which, with trained oper- 
atives, insures accuracy and excellence in workmanship. At 
this plant the bristles are attached to the blocks or handles 
either by the punching-in process, or by being drawn in 
by wire, or by the system of pegs and glue, according to 
the type of brush, the purpose for which it is to be used, 
and the desire of the consumer. 

Because of the wide variety of types and styles of 
brushes required—and the multiplicity of different kinds 
of brushes used in a cotton mill, for example, is an evident 
illustration of this—a designing department operates in 
conjunction with brush users in securing the particular 




















The New Plant of The Atlanta Brush Company. 
result desired, especially in connection with unusual re- 


quirements. 

Cotton mills find that in certain places brushes may be 
re-filled, using the original core; card brushes being an 
example. The Atlanta Brush Company has installed a re- 
pair department, operating in conjunction with the regular 


manufacturing processes, for special service in this con- 
nection. 
Another feature of interest was the stock of bristle 


supplies, which must be seeured from different parts of 
the world in order to get just the particular kind of bristle 
or horsehair for particular requirements. 

T. C. Perkins is president and treasurer of the Atlanta 
Brush Company. Mrs. E. H. Wilson is vice-president, and 
Miss F. D. Murdock, secretary. George B. Snow, the trav- 
eling representative, is well known in the textile field. Re- 
cently he spent a year at the plant, which gave him an 
intimate insight into brush manufacture, but is now back 
“on the road,” in which capacity he has served the company 
and its predecessor for a number of years. 





Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., of Attleboro, Mass., have 
opened an office in Greenville, S. C., at 101 Augusta St., in 
charge of R. E. Johnson and Mr. Osteen, who will call on 
the trade in the southern territory. Both men have had 
wide experience in the textile industry, particularly with 
reference to the use of pressed steel devices of the sort 
manufactured by the Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp., includ- 
ing beam heads, beams, spools, reels, braider carriers, drop 
wires, ete., it is stated. 
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Wuui1am W. ARNOLD, JrR., has become agent of the 
Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. Mr. Arnold has been 
genera] superintendent of the Milstead (Ga.) Mfg. Co., the 
Manchester (Ga.) Cotton Mills, the Hillside Cotton Mills, 
Unity Cotton Mills, and Unity Spinning Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., operated by the Callaway interests. He was general 
chairman of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia 
in 1924-1925. He is one of the more popular young mill 
executives of the South, and has developed several useful 
inventions for mil] work. 

L. H. Brown, who for years has been superintendent of 
the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, has resigned, and, it is 
understood, will retire to reside in California. 

Tra B. Grimgs, vice-president and manager of the Elm 
City Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been given charge 
also of the Unity Cotton Mills there, and the Milstead 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co., following Mr. Arnold’s resignation. No 
other changes in operating personnel in the Callaway mills 
have been announced. 

Wiui1am H. Barngs, treasurer of the Southern Mills 
Corporation, Oxford, Ala., was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on October 23rd. Mr. Barnes had many friends in 
the industry. He was at one time Philadelphia manager for 
William E. Hooper & Sons, of Baltimore. 

R. R. McCuen has been promoted to the superintendency 
of the Wennonah Mills, Lexington, N. C. He was formerly 
overseer of carding and spinning. 

Auex Roperts, who recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Wennonah Mills, Lexington, has accepted the super- 
intendency of the Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C. 

H. Artuur Ligon has been made president of the Ar- 
cadia Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., succeeding his father, 
the late H. A. Ligon. 

Paut B. Scort, superintendent of the Edna Cotton Mills, 
‘Reidsville, N. C., has succeeded as general superintendent 
his father, John F. Scott, who will devote his entire time 
to the position of genera] superintendent of the Henrietta 
Mills, Henrietta and Caroleen, N. C., and Cherokee Falls, 
8. C. 

L. E. Muutuoney has become district manager for the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 1108 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N. C., succeeding J. M. Hancock, who has been 
transferred to the Newark office of the company as director 
of the textile business of the organization. Mr. Mulloney 
formerly was assistant to the agent of a prominent New 
England mill and later mechanical engineer for a large New 
England textile machinery manufacturer. 

J. S. McManus has accepted the superintendency of the 
St. Paul’s Cotton Mills, St. Paul’s, N. C., succeeding A. I. 
McDonald, resigned. 

J. L. Neuson has become overseer of weaving and cloth 
room at the Pioneer Mills, Guthrie, Oklahoma. He has been 
weaving overseer at the-Texas Cotton Mills Department of 
the C. R. Miller Manufacturing Company, McKinney, 
Texas, where he was succeeded by John Crosby. 
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A. W. Ricarpson has recently taken the position of 
overseer of weaving at the Caraleigh Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 
He formerly held a similar position at the Onedia Mills, 
Graham, N. C., where he is now succeeded by J. W. Mosey, 
who was promoted from the position of second hand. 

W. L. (Bint) O’Brien, Jr., recently joined the selling 
organization of W. A. Kennedy, Charlotte, N. C., southern 
agent for The Root Company, Fletcher Works, Inc., F. A. 
Lazenby & Co., Dinsmore Mfg. Co., and other well known 
manufacturers. Mr. O’Brien formerly attended the textile 
department of North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C., 
but more recently has been connected with the Washington 
Mills, Fries, Va. 

WiLL1AM MiLuer has become overseer = 
spinning at the Fountain Mills, Tarboro, N. 
ly was overseer of spinning at the Mansfield < 
ton, N. C. 

A. W. Taser, who for several years has been connected 
with the indicating and recording instrument business as a 
sales engineer for The Foxboro Co., Ine., in the Boston ter- 
ritory, has been appointed southern district manager in 
charge of the company’s office which was recently trans- 
ferred from Birmingham to Room 426, Atlanta Trust Com- 
pany Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 

L. T. Curry, formerly at Lancaster, S. C., has accepted 
the position of overseer of tying-in, slashing and weaving at 
the Steele’s Mills, Rockingham, N. C. 

W. S. Grirrin has become superintendent of the Hous- 
ton Cotton & Twine Mill, Houston, Texas, succeeding H. C. 
Hardie, resigned. 

L. M. PueH has been promoted to the position of over- 
seer of weaving at the Columbus Manufacturing Company, 
Columbus, Ga. 

J. W. VAUGHAN, JR., is now representative in the tex- 
tile industry for the Diamond Chain & Manufacturing Co., 
of Indianapolis, Ind. His headquarters are at 415 Masonic 
Temple, Greenville, S. C. The company’s announcement 
states that Mr. Vaughan is an engineer well equipped to 
give advice on the application of Diamond high speed roller 
chains to the power transmission problems of the textile 


carding and 
He former- 
, Lumber- 


mills. 

Rosert Honces has become associated with E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company, paint and varnish division, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. He will represent the eompany in the textile 
industry specializing on their paint and varnish products. 
Mr. Hodges for several years has been sales representative 
for the Detroit Graphite Company. 

Wituiam F. Harris, assistant treasurer of the Avalon 
Knitwear Company, Utica, N. Y., has removed to Anniston, 
Ala., where he is vice-president 
manager in charge, of the new mil] which 
established there. 

G. H. Kreckman, of Philadelphia, has become superin- 
tendent of the Cumberland Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., 
succeeding T. D. Pickell, who recently resigned to accept 
a position with A. V. Victorius & Co., New York City. 


and secretary, as well as 


the company has 
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The modern textile mill of today buys prod- 
ucts only of known quality—products that 
have stood the test of time and proven their 
worth to thousands of mill executives— 
superintendents—employees. 

That’s why U S Products are to be found 
in so many mills today. 


The one answer is quality. 


Send for sample of U S Products—test them 
yourself in your own mill. 


 USBOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Providence, R. I. 
>) Bargest Bobbin and Shuttie Manufacturers in the World 
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thought of it: Anything learned can never be un- 


That brain of yours is a wonderful thing if you 


Ever 
learned. 
will just give it a chance to show its stuff. 

We learn more from things we can’t do than from things 
we can do, That is, if we will go down after the thing we 
ean’t do and try to master it. We learn more things about 
pushing for production when our production is down. We 
We 


learn more about fixing looms or fixing any other machine 


learn more about lowering our cost when it is too high. 
when the machine is out of fix and won’t run. 

Moral: When your room or your mill is running along 
smoothly, be careful that you do not get into a rut. That 
is just the way some fellows get their names in the paper— 
“resigned.” 


i. 


How often do you hear some brother overseer or super- 
intendent say: If I had that man’s money I would not work. 
[I would do nothing but have a good time the rest of my 
days. 

Poor fool! The good Lord did not make human beings 

live that way—and it is well that He did not. 

Rest comes from work. 

Sorrow is the basis of all joy. 

If a man was compelled to eat fried chicken three times 
a day for only three months, darn, how good a piece of ham 
look! Moral: 


devil to get it in good shape and beat the other fellow. 
* * . 


would To enjoy your job, work like the 


The prize-fighter soon gets too old to hold his job. 

The doctor can get too old to be physically able to call 
on many patients. 

The ball player gets too old to make good money at his 
trade. 

The preacher gets too old to hold or interest his audience. 

But an overseer or superintendent can keep young 
enough to get the production at a minimum cost if he will 
apply himself to a study of the mill business, and keep 
persistently at it. 

Keeping everlastingly at it will run most jobs. 

* e * 


You know how many days there are in a year, don’t 


vou? Yet there are so many overseers and superintendents 
who do not realize there are just that many opportunities 
for improvement in their work. 

* . * 


Standing in the lobby of a hotel where a textile meet- 
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ing was being held, an 

just stepped up to speak to me and 
whom I had the pleasure of startin; 
ness. As soon as the old man left I explained to the young 
overseer that I had known the 1 man a long time and that 
I had watched him with much interest, knowing that he had 
a very good 


had 


’ could 


a very bright 
overseer, ete., ete. Finally I 
the “thousands” that the old n 


use them to good advantage. ing friend 


“He doesn’t 


1 dollar to 


exclaimed. 
9 
me. 
“Oh, I was not thinking of dollars,’ 
thinking of the thousands of valuable 
has wasted when he could have been prep 


How 


a better job.” many hours per 


brother ? 


Have you got any “g 


intendent who has the “grit” 
he can hold his temper; 

he can improve his min 

he can save money: 

he ean push for productior 

he ean tell the truth; 


he ean i: 


say “No” and not make the fellow mat 
be loyal] both to his firn } 


» e * 


—he can is employees. 


rintendent 


The overseer or 
can be grouchy (because he can’t 


supe 


be lazy; 


he can agree with a man he 


—he ean be and will 


—he can lie (just as e-a-s-y); 


—he can spend more than he 


he ean drift with the crowd; 


bad habits than a dog has fleas; 


—and, by Golly, he can and will 


—-he can acquire mort 
lose his job. 


Here is a point I wish 
in and brad it on the other side: 


You can tell just how mucl 
has. 
You can tell just 


You ean tell just 


how fast 
how much € 
motor. 
You can 
But there is no 
responsibility an overseer or superintendent can carry, if 


tell just how much size a kettle will hold. 


earthly way of telling ust how much 


he will make an honest effort to do his part. 
° * * 


Gosh, doesn’t a nice little bank account give a fellow a 
wonderful feeling sometimes? Ever try it? 
eee 


Mistakes are certainly good experience, provided you 


don’t repeat. 
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Coordination 


The Art of Business Harmony 











A business organization without a coordi- 
nating head is like a nation without a 
government. Coordination means order, 
balance, concentration of forces, profits and 
progress; the lack of it, chaos. 


Business, to attain to large success, must 
have Coordination at the top. Individual 
effort and departmental efficiency come to 
little unless regulated and guided by the 
informed intelligence of coordinating 
leadership. 


To attempt Coordination without the facts 


and figures which Sound Methods of Cost 
Accounting and the Business Budget pro- 
vide, is as impractical as trying to sell with- 
out knowing the product. 


Sound Methods of Cost Accounting assure 
complete and exact information of past and 
present; the Business Budget is a definite 
and workable plan for the future. With them 
able management can successfully practise 
the Art of Business Harmony, is equipped 
to coordinate, and keep coordinated, the 
various elements of a progressive enterprise. 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cottons Readers 





The Cost of Loom Maintenance. 


Epitor Corton: 

I would be glad to see in “How Other Men Manage” 
some figures from mills, giving experiences as to what is a 
reasonable cost per loom per year for maintenance on 36- 
inch to 40-inch automatic looms, which have been in oper- 
ation for 15 to 20 years on print cloths. I would like to 
have these figures cover all loom parts including belting, 
but exclusive of reeds and harness. J.D.S8. (8. C.) 

Weighting Top Rolls in Spinning. 
Epitor Corton: 

Replying to “G. S. (N. C.)” as to whether or not the 
middle top spinning rolls should be weighted, and if so, to 
what extent, for 10s to 20s hosiery yarn, in our opinion 
a 134-pound weight, with the rollers set 1/16-inch over the 
length of staple, should give very good results in spinning 
10s to 20s hosiery yarn from 1-inch staple. If “G. S.” 
should try our suggestion, we should be interested to know 
just what results he obtains. Contriputor No. 4226. 
Eprror Corron: 

Replying to “G. S. (N. C.),” who wants to know about 
weighting the middle top rolls on 10s to 20s hosiery yarns. 
He did not state what gauge his frames are, but taking 
it for granted that he has a 344-inch gauge, I would recom- 
mend a 2%-pound weight. On the 1-inch Strict Middling 
cotton he is using, I am sure he would get better results 
with his middle top rolls weighted than by not weighting 
them. 

He did not state what weight he is now using, but if 
his weight is lighter than two pounds, I think it is too 
light, unless he has a very narrow gauge frame. My experi- 
ence is that the longer the top roll, the heavier the weight 
should be. The wider the gauge the longer the top roll, and 
of course it will take more weight for long rolls than it 
does for short rolls. 

On 3%%-inch gauge frames we use a 244-pound weight, 
and on our 4-inch gauge frames we are running a 3-pound 
weight. I find that my spinning runs better, and that I get 
better results, with a 2%-pound weight on the 314-inch 
gauge frames than with a 2-pound weight. I have tried 
a 2-pound weight on the 4-inch gauge frames, but get much 
better results with a 3-pound weight. 

“G. §.” did not mention his speed, which is another 
very important thing. The higher the speed, the more 
weight it will take for best results. My suggestions are 
based on 95 per cent of standard speed. 

A. E. 8. (Ga.) 

(Editor’s Note—In addition to the facts given in his 
question as published in the November issue, with reference 





We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this dapartment 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


eS 
to weighting the middle top rolls on spinning in making 
hosiery yarns, “G. S. (N. C.)” has furnished the following 
further details: ‘We run some yarns up to 30s, and on 18s 
to 30s, we use a 4-inch gauge frame. On numbers 10s to 18s 
we have a 44-inch gauge frame. The front roll speeds will 
average about 90 per cent of H. & B. book speed. We use 
l-inch staple cotton for the 18s to 30s, and % to 1-inch 
for the 10s to 18s.” 

The reply above from “A. E. S. (Ga.)” was based on 
the original question as published without these additional 
details, and upon being furnished with these further facts, 
“A. E. S.” submitted the following added comment: 
Epitor Corton: 

After reading the additional information that “G. S. 
(N. C.)” gives, I think he should weight his middle top 
rolls and use a three-pound weight on his 4-inch 
frames, and a 34-inch 
frames. 


gauge 


weight on his 44-inch gauge 
I think, however, his biggest trouble is that with 
his 4%-inch gauge frame, he is using a larger ring than 
he should to make 20s to 30s. 
do not run very well on a ring larger than 134 inches. 
144-inch ring would be much better for 30s yarn. “G. 
will find that he will never make 30s yarn successfully 
of 1-inch cotton. A. E. S. 


I find that these numbers 


out 
(Ga.) 


Overcoming a Carding Difficulty. 


Epiror Corron: 


As to a Whitin ecard rolling the cotton up into small 
rolls and throwing them out between the arch and cylinder, 
about which “C. B. T. 
of Corron, I have found there are three things 
cause this trouble. 

The first thing is that the lap guides on the feed plate 


(S. C.)” inquired in a recent issue 


that will 


may be set too far out to the edge of the feed plate, thereby 
feeding the cotton into the card over the edge of the licker- 
in. That being the case, of course, the cotton has to go 
somewhere, and it will roll up and fall out between the 
cylinder and arch. 

The licker-in might not be lined up with the cylinder, 
that is, it might extend over on one end of the cylinder and 
be inside on the other. The end that was extended over the 


end of the cylinder would deliver the cotton over the edge 
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“THAT 
AMAZING 
FABRIC” 


Why do they all feature it? 


eee it combines so perfectly those 
three essentials: quality, beauty and indi- 
viduality . . . and because it se//s. 
Celanese brand fabrics make instant appeal to 
sight and touch. Their rich silken luster never 
Abraham & S , Inc., of Brooklyn, ; a é 
aging apap aR a wanes. No knots or shiners mar their loveliness. 
New York, feature “that amazing new ; : isn 7 
fabric, Celanese” in their lingerie de- Practical, beautiful, distinctive—garments made 


partment and in their windows. Similar of Celanese brand yarn sell quickly and .profit- 
showings are being made by the fore- bl 
most retail merchants throughout the anty. 

country . . . with increased profit and Celanese fiber most nearly resembles silk; yet 


eanEeS: SEEDS. it is not silk. It is manufactured by chemical 
means; yet itis not rayon. It is waterproof, high- 
ly elastic, yet remarkably durable; and it has 
unique hygienic properties. 
Dyed with its special SRA dyes, it offers the 
richest of colorings, in every conceivable shade. 
Undyed Celanese brand yarn is snowy white and 
will not turn yellow. 
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of the cylinder and onto the arch. This would naturally 
pile up and roll between the cylinder and arch and drop on 
the floor. 

The space between the arch and cylinder may be too 
great, causing a draft, which would cause the cotton to be 
blown out on the side of the cylinder, and roll up and 
fall out on the floor. 

I advise “C. B. T.” to examine these points, and at the 
same time notice the tail-end of his cylinder fillet and see 
if it is good and tight and in good condition. 

I have had the same kind of trouble, but overcame it 
very quickly by the foregoing measures. 

We Os dai. (Gas) 
Epitor Corron : 

In reply to “C. B. T. (S. C.),” who said in a recent 
issue of Corron that he has an old Whitin card which is 
giving sonie trouble in that it rolls the cotton up in small 
balls about the size of your finger and throws them out be- 
tween the arch and cylinder. 

This is rather a hard question to answer because there 
are a number of things that could cause it. It is very prob- 
able that his cylinder is not square with the arches; in that 
case it would throw the cotton out. Again, it is possible 
that the arches have gotten sprung away from the cylinder. 
In order to prevent this flying out it will be necessary to 
keep the arches close up to the cylinder all the way across. 
It is more than likely the excessive draft escaping between 
the cylinder and arches that causes the cotton to throw 


out. C.N. (N. C.) 


Some Combing Details. 


Epitor Corron: 

I have noted some discussion in this department recently 
concerning the relative waste removing power of the half 
lap and top combs in combers, and I believe the debate 
will be much simplified by calling attention to the fact 
that the settings of the comber have a great influence on 
the amount of work performed by either of these two parts. 

For instance, let us take the figures and diagram used 
by “M. W. H. (Mass.)” in his October article, in which 
he states that the half lap combs more than 50 per cent 
of the work, and discover if his statement is founded on 
reason. He uses 114 inch fiber with a cushion plate to 
detaching roll setting of 15g inch. His feed rolls feed 1/6 
of an inch and his detaching rolls are .89 inch in diameter. 

First, let us reduce these fractions to decimals: 

144 = 1.25 = length of fiber, 154 — 1.625 — setting of 
cushion plate to detaching roll. 1/6 — .166 — amount fed 
by feed roll each nip, .89 = diameter of detaching rolls. 
15% or 1.625 is the distanee from the nearest point of the 
steel detaching roll to the cushion plate, but the cotton is 
drawn through the top comb and from between the nippers 
by the leather detaching roll, at a point which is a little 
less than one-half the diameter of the leather roll nearer 
the cushion plate, or about .40 of an inch nearer. 

Now if the distance from the point of contact of the 
leather roll and the segment, after subtracting 1/6 of an 
inch, or .166 to allow for the fact that the feed roll feeds 
this amount while the detaching roll is drawing one end 
of the lap out, be less than length of staple the cotton will 
be likely to be injured by being held at one end and drawn 
at the other; and if the distance be greater, the half lap will 
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comb out full length staples, and longer than full length 
possibly. Therefore, the distance from the cushion plate 
to the steel detaching rolls for 144-inch staple should not 
exceed 1.48 of an inch. 1.25 + 40 — .166 — 1.48. 

But “M. W. H.” has this distance equal 1.60, hence the 
half lap is combing out good staple. I would advise him to 
class his noils for proof of this. Naturally, when the half 
lap combs even good staple the top comber does little work 
because there is no more short staple to be removed. 

The angle of the top comb and the nippers, and the 
depth to which they penetrate, or push the lap into the 
half lap determine the amount of work each does. If the 


DELIVERS .l6e” 
AT EACH 


N J 
EATHER 
DETACHING 


top comb were set to a 14 from the segment, with a very 
slight angle, it would do less work than the half lap, es- 
pecially if the nippers were set to a 21 from the needles 
with an acute angle, because the top comb would barely 
penetrate one-half the depth of the lap and would offer 
little resistance, whereas the nippers would push the lap 
deeper into the needles. 
Possibly this will clarif} the discussion somewhat. 
Art (Mass.) 


Oiling Card Comb Boxes. 





Epitor Corron : 

On page 1032 of the August number of Corron you 
published a contribution from “A. M. (Ga.)” entitled “Why 
Card Comb Boxes Trouble.” This treated 
particularly the question of oiling and caring for card 
comb boxes on different makes of cards, and what this con- 
tributor had to say in connection with the comb boxes on 
H & B ecards has been very valuable to me, as I have found 
that the oil holes on our cards were stopped with a lead 
plug just as deseribed by this contributor in Corron. These 
cards have thrown oil on the floor since 1910, and I guess 
they would have continued throwing oil on the floor for 
the rest of their lives if I had not read that article. 

I know you are interested in such assistance to your 
readers and am therefore taking this opportunity to tell 
you about it. Contrisutor No. 2619. 


Give article 





An Automatic Friction for Slashers. 


Epitor Corron: 

One of your contributors in September Corron called 
attention to the troubles arising from the fact that as the 
loom beam on the front of the slasher fills with yarn it is 
necessary to increase the friction on the drive, and as this 
is seldom done, poor work results. 

I enclose photographs illustrating a device that is in- 
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Front View of the Automatic Friction Device. 


tended to automatically regulate the friction on the head- 
way drive so that it will increase as the beam fills up with- 
out attention from the operative. The device, as illustrated, 
is for a Saco-Lowell lever type friction slasher, but will 
work equally well on any make of machine with either lever 
type or hand wheel type friction. 

The method of operation may be followed by referring 
to the illustrations and is as follows: An arm is attached 
to the square shaft that holds the press-roll against the 
beam. This arm will obviously move exactly as the press- 


roll does, and as the position of the press-roll is always 
proportionate to the diameter of the beam at the time, the 
position of the arm will likewise always be determined by 
the diameter of the beam. On this arm is a lug, which 
can be fastened at any desired point by means of a set 
screw. A chain is attached to the lug and passed over the 
sprocket; the loose end of the chain being held by a heavy 
spring which permits the movement of both arm and chain 
as the press-roll moves. Any movement of the press-roll 
is then translated to the weight on the friction-lever by 
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means of the grooved whee] with the chain running over it. 
The chain passes over guide rollers on the friction-lever, and 
is attached to the contro] weight. 

The device is set so that when the press-roll is up 
against the bare barrel of a beam, the control weight on the 
friction-lever is at such a point on the lever as will give 


the proper tension in the sheet of warp. Then as the warp 
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increases the diameter of the beam, forcing the press-roll 


down, this movement is translated to the weight, gradually 
pulling it out on the lever, so that the increase in friction 


is eoustant at all times. 


automatic, as 
the weight is returned to the starting point whenever a new 


The oper*tion of the device is entirely 


beam is placed in the slasher. This regulator can be set 


The Same Automatic Friction Device as seen from the other side. 
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for any desired friction. The weight may be started at one 
end of the lever and run to the other end while the beam 
is filling up, or it may be set to start at any other point on 
the lever and move any desired distance while the beam 
fills. The setting is only the work of a moment. The lug 
on the movable arm is slid out for a greater, and in for a 
less travel of the weight, and when this lug is set for a 
given movement of the weight, the starting point of the 
weight is determined simply by putting the weight at that 
point and hooking the chain to it. 

One setting suffices as long as the same style is being 
run, but if a different number of ends, or a different count 
of yarn is to be run, it may necessitate a new setting. But 
having once decided on the desired tension, this device will 
turn out every beam alike, which is of great benefit from a 
weaving standpoint. Where hand wheel frictions are used, 
the actuating chain is attached to the hand wheel, and the 
movement of the press-roll moves the hand wheel in the 
same manner as the weight is moved on lever type frictions. 

ConTRIBUTOR No. 2711. 





Spraying Oil on Raw Cotton. 
Epiror Corton: 

Our experience in the using of oil for spraying raw 
cotton has been to use 3%4 of 1 per cent—of course this is 
determined by the product—and the first point of all is to 
see, after the proper percentage has been determined, that 
the exact amount is maintained on every machine, and that 
the oil is uniformly sprayed on the cotton as it is rolled 
over in the hoppers. A little too much will cause the 
stock to show up badly on the cards, with lots of neps. 
Therefore, we measure the amount that is delivered by each 
pump, at regular intervals, and keep each machine set to 
deliver an equal measure in exactly the same number of 
minutes. 

When the oil was first started, we noticed that there 
was practically no fly under the cards from cotton that had 
been sprayed with oil, and as it was very necessary to get 
this fly out, rather than let it go ahead, we began experi- 
menting with different card settings, and found that equally 
as much, if not more, fly could be removed by taking out 
the top mote knife. This gave us splendid results, with no 
stock loss that contained any real staple. We also found 
it possible to set the flats .001 to .002 of an inch closer. 

At the drawing frames we had to lighten the draft and 
slacken up on the tension, due to the fact that with the 
oil, the stock seemed to slide through the trumpets more 
easily, which, of course, would make the ends run tighter, 
unless corrected. 

At the slubbers and intermediates, we had to slacken 
the tension, and also could take out a tooth of twist. While 
on the speeders no changes were necessary. 

After this oiled stock had been running a few days we 
noticed a vast difference in the character of the droppings 
from under the doffer combs on the cards; instead of be- 
ing mostly short fiber, as previously, the droppings con- 
sisted mostly of leaf and trash. There was also a very 
noticeable difference in the amount of fly accumulating on 
the pipes and the ceiling of the card room, the room being 
much cleaner than ever before. Throughout every process 
from the cards on through to the twisters, there was a 
larger quantity of leaf to drop out at each process, this 
showing up on the roller beams and thread boards; the oil 
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apparently loosening this so that it would 
more easily, and we were actually able to 
grade of cotton and produce a cleaner finished 
As far as obtaining any increase in breakin 
do not feel that the difference was enough 
ute to the oil, but even without any increas 


strength we feel that 
obtained. 


very satistaciory res 
CONTRIBUTO 


Cork Rolls and Drafting. 


kipirorR Corron: 
The art of drafting is 
eotton mill and too often 


tion. For instance, most 


tiles points out the effects of 


being properly weighted, dirty roll 


{ 


oiled as a cause of friction, but 


tion is paid to the friction caused 


at each process, and also the in 
rolls. 
Over-drafting in 


any 


the strand in process. 


uneven in places; (2) 


strand the largest amount of twist 
light places, giving the roving and y: 


appearance, and (3) it shortens the lengt 
There is always some friction on a 
even if a mill has a very light sliver t 
length of a light finish drawing sliver 
process by the friction, then the 
drawing must be shortened still more. Tl 


felt much on the processes where no twist inserted, but 


on a speeder, spinning frame and mule the thread 
shows this defect. On a speeder the surface speed 
front roll and the 


the flyer should be 


excess surface speed of 
equal, or in otner 

must be made to retard, so that 

equal to the surface speed of the front roll 

dition the bobbin winds on just as muel 

When a 


friction is 


livered by the front roll. front 


roll is over-drafting the great, 
strand is too bulky it 


tibers 


s a dual operation bet 


er amount of offering enough resistan 


friction on the front roll. The length of 
| 


yy frictional 


certain degree is controlled 
destroys the figured draft. 
reader, 


Now holding the foregoing firmly in mind, 


if the opportunity offers, should take out two middle rolls 
ld the | 


Dosses to- 


Next, 


on a fly frame that has run a few weeks, ho 
gether and notice the sunken condition of the boss 
he should picture in his mind, if he can, 

tion will not only allow the fibers to be 

from the second roll but will make the work very uneven 
as the traverse guide works back and forth, for the reason 
that the hold the 
strand firmly only in spots. 
manufacturers of 


ruts found on middle rolls vary and 


Therefore, cork covered rolls 
because the 


] 


iS. 


means much to all roving, 
cork does not require any 
The writer has run cork rolls for the past six months, and 
this Cork roll covering 
(1) water will not 


cushion as does leather rol 


not a rut can be found at time. 
is here to stay, and for two reasons: 
affect them, and (2) they help to hold the figured draft 
almost equal to the actual draft, which means the produe- 


tion of a more even yarn. WasH (R. I.) 
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Stronger Yarn with Peruvian Cotton. 
Epitor Corton: 

In answer to “R. L. (Mass.)” would state that there 
is very little fault to find with his hang-up for Peruvian 
cotton. However, I think that setting the licker-in to the 
eylinder to a 7/1000 gauge is wrong. There is no card- 
ing action at this point and such a close setting causes the 
fibers to enter past the knee of the cylinder wire, and for 
this reason all fibers do not receive the proper combing 
which they would receive if the licker-in were set at the 
12/1000 gauge. 

If “R. L.” will make a study of the construction and 
arrangement of the licker-in fillet, and also the speed 
velocity of the two bodies, he will readily come to the con- 
clusion that a close setting at this point is detrimental to 
the carding principle. It should be remembered that the 
stock can be brushed from the surface of any licker-in with 
the hand; so why a close setting of the point? On the 
other hand, with a setting of 12/1000, there is no danger 
of the stock being taken around a second time by the 
licker-in, and such a setting enables the bulk of the stock 
to float on the points of the cylinder wires, thus securing 
the kind of combing for which the cotton card is intended. 

Next, I think “R. L.” would get a stronger yarn by 
making a 40 grain finished drawing sliver and shortening 
the draft on the slubber. Wasu (R. I.) 


Epitor Corton: 

If I can help “R. L. (Mass.)” to improve his work by 
any of the following suggestions I shall feel well repaid. 
He could have given us more details about weights, drafts 


and doublings on his sliver lapper, ribbon lapper and 


comber. However, maybe we can straighten him out as 
it is. 

The 12 ounce lap is very good to begin with. I think 
that if the card sliver were changed to 50 grains and kept 
at 50 grains through the drawing frames, it would help 
some. A 50 grain sliver is plenty light enough. 

I don’t like the idea of using a draft of six on the slub- 
bers. It is too long. Why should not a draft of five be 
tried ? 

As I figured it out, “R. L.” is using card draft of about 
110, which should be reduced, if possible to 100. The drafts 
on his intermediates, roving and spinning are all right. 
Possibly he is not putting quite enough twist in his yarn 
at spinning. Warp yarns of 42 counts should have about 
30 turns of twist per inch, and filling yarns about 24 turns 
per inch. 

“R. L.”’ should try a closer setting on his flats if the floor 
is solid enough to stand it and the card clothing is in good 
Possibly he is not getting out quite enough waste 
Naturally the more short stock that is re- 
moved the better the yarn is. The doffers should not be 
run any faster than is necessary. It would be better to 
run a heavier sliver than to have the card doffers running 
too fast. I wonder if “R. L.’s” cards are being stripped 
often enough and if the sliver is given time enough to get 
back to normal weight before the ends are pieced up. 

Before going any further I will go back to the pickers. 
The bales should be opened up and allowed to air as long 
as possible before feeding in. It should be seen to that 
the beater blades are not dull and are set properly. The 
beater should be set 1/16 inch from the stripping bar and 


shape. 
at the cards. 
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about 5/16 from the feed rolls. 
A vertical opener should be included 


It is one of the finest devices for opening 


injury to 


shoul e 


thoroughly, with a minimum ot 
well worth the cost to any mill. It 
laps weigh yard for yard. Taking out 15 
at the combers would also aid the strength qu 

One thing that it 
on the ribbon lapper. 
sheet at best, 
the sheet so much thinner. 


is of importance to wate 
The cotton comes out in a v 

and longer drafts than necessary 

I should like to know the conditien of thi 

rolls 

frames, if he puts new rolls in the entire f 


ent’s on the slubbers, intermediates 


or if he replaces them one at a time a 
chewed up. The 
with a little. A good starting point for ro 

follows: 

Front to middle 4% inch over lengt! 
back rolls %4 inch over length of staple. 

Intermediate roHs:—Front to middle rolls 
length of staple; middle to back rol!s 14 inel 
of staple. 

Roving frame rolls:—Front to middle 4g inch 
length of staple. Middle to back rolls 3/16 inch over length 
of staple. 

It is hardly necessary to write any further, as there has 
been so much printed in the discussion department on weak 
yarns that it is only necessary to look back through some 
of the old numbers of Corron to get hundreds of sugges- 


roller settings should be experimenté 


over 


tions on how to overcome weak yarn. In fact several 

ago I submitted an article of a somewhat lengthy nature, 
and if “R. L.” will look it up I am sure he ean find some 
points to help him in addition to what I have written here 
Overcoming weak yarns is only a matter of starting at the 
bale and working through the entire department and look- 
ing for trouble where experience teaches us that it is most 
likely to occur; then go at it with enthusiasm and it won’t 
be long before everything is “jake” again. 


Eprror Corron: 

There are many things which one might say in answer 
to the question of “R. L. (Mass.)” printed in the October 
number of Corron as to how he can improve the breaking 
strength of his 42s yarn made from 15/16-inch Peruvian 
cotton. However, he has left out several important items, 
and to one not knowing the amount and kind of machinery 
which he has to work with, it is hard to answer except in 
& more or less general way. 

Given a certain grade and quality of cotton, there are 
two important factors which affect the quality of yarn— 
and breaking strength is simply a test of quality—these 
are evenness through each process and any damage to the 
staple. One may have the best arrangements for drafts 
and settings and then fall flat by not everlastingly paying 
attention to details. 

I will give what I consider a good layout 
this yarn. First, I would want a good system of humidifi- 
cation, one which would keep the relative humidity fairly 
30 to 35 degrees for the 


Por maki 
lor making 


even from day to day and give 
picker room, 40 to 45 for the cards, 50 for the combers, 
drawing and roving and 60 for the spinning. For machin- 


ery I would want a vertical opener, breaker and finisher 
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picker, cards, sliver and ribbon lappers, combers, two pro- 
cesses of drawing and four processes of roving and spin- 
ning. 

I would use at least twelve bales to a mix and would 
want enough bin room so that I could let a mix stand a 
couple of days after putting it through the opener before 
using it. This gives the cotton a chance to open up and 
dry out, and by doing this to run more evenly and to clean 
better in the pickers. On the breaker picker I would have 
a hopper feed regulator, or lacking this, see to it that the 
hoppers were as nearly as possible at the same level. | 
would have a 16 ounce lap on the breaker and a 13 ounce 
lap on the finisher and have a beater speed of 900 to 1,000 
r.p.m., with Kirschner 3-blade beaters on each picker. This, 
with the vertical opener, would give a maximum amount of 
cleaning with a minimum amount of damage to the staple. 
I would keep the beater blades in good condition, watch air 
drafts, see to it that the eveners were working properly 
with the evener belt running on the large end of the cone 
and keep the weight of the finisher laps within a one pound 
limit of variation. 

For the cards I would run them with a doffer speed 
of 6 to 7 r.p.m., and make a 45 or 50 grain sliver. I would 
keep the licker-in and ecard clothing in first-class condition 
and would set the feed plate .012 from the licker, mote 
knives, .017 and .012 from the licker, set licker .007 from 
the cylinder, .010 for the flats from cylinder and doffer 
.007 from the cylinder. Strip the cards every three hours 
and watch the piecing-up after stripping. Completely re- 
set each card every three or four months and grind light- 
lv every 30 days. 

On the sliver lapper a draft of about 2 to make a 450 
grain sliver with roll settings of 17% inches and 214 inches. 
The sheet of cotton is heavy here and requires wide roll 
settings. On the ribbon lapper I would make about the 
same weight of lap with a draft of 4 but would set the rolls 
closer, say 15g inches and 1% inches. Size the laps daily 
and correct each machine for a variation of 7 or 8 grains 
either way in the weight per yard. 

I would make a 52 grain comber sliver and take out 
about 15 per cent waste. I do not know what comber 
“R. L.” is using, but ordinarily, a comber taking out only 
12 per cent waste is not working as it should, and either 
the settings are backed off or it is feeding too early for 
effective action on all the cotton, with the result that an 
uneven sliver will result. I would set the draw-box rolls 
1144 inches, 154 inches and 1% inches. The needle work 
should be gone over each week and the leather rolls varnish- 
ed weekly. Each comber should be accurately reset every 
six months. The percentage of waste from each comber 
should be taken every other week and the machines at fault 
corrected. I would not change the percentage of waste on 
just one test, however. 

First drawing sliver 58 grains, draft of 5.4; second 
drawing 64 grains, draft of 5.4. Roll settings (metallic), 
14% inches, 154 inches and 134 inches. The fluted rolls 
must be kept clean and the finisher drawing sized twice 
daily and each frame that shows a variation of 114 to 2 
grains from standard changed. If the drawing is kept 
to size there should need be no other changing in the mill. 

Slubber roving, .40 hank, draft of 4.9, rolls set 14% 
inches and 15% inches; first intermediate 1.00 hank, rolls 
set 17/16 inches and 19/16 inches; second intermediate 
2.66 hank, draft of 5.3, rolls 17/16 inches and 19/16 
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LAZENBY 
FILLING 
WINDERS 


HE filling produced on the Winder above 

contains 100% to 200% more yarn than 

a spinning frame can put into the shuttle. 
This means fewer shuttle changes, less waste 
and increased loom production. 


The action of winding serves as an inspection 
to the yarn and spinning defects are discovered 
before they get into the cloth. Spinning is more 
flexible and spinning production increased. 
Better cloth is produced because the filling is 
put onto the bobbin under even tension, and it 
comes off the same way. 


These are a few reasons why you should in- 
vestigate LAZENBY Winders for your work. A 
testwind Report will put all the fasts before you, 
and such a Report costs nothing, 


F. A. Lazenby & Co. 


Incorporated 
416 Key Highway 
BALTIMORE MARLYAND 


Has your Filling 
been Testwound? 


Southern Canadian 
Representative Representative 
W. A. KENNEDY C. M. CUDLIP 

1106 Johnson Building 35 Robinson St. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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The Single End Utsman cleans about 40,000 and the Double 
End Utsman cleans approximately 80,000 feeler bobbins each 
working day. ‘ 

Such cost cutting, labor saving speed is attained without splin- 


tering or injuring the bobbins. In fact bobbins are cleaned more 
thoroughly and carefully than by any other method. 


“Two of your machines ... . take the place of five machines 
which they superseded at a saving of $1,665.00.” “Long since paid 
for itself.” “Saving in labor alone has more than paid for this 
machine.” Would require at least 10 or 12 men to clean the 
quills by hand that are being cleaned by this machine and 4 men. 
There is a great saving in quills.” “Does the work thoroughly 
and without injury to bobbins.” “Does not damage the quill 
which in the course of a year is a great saving.” “The cost of 
repairs has been very little as compared with the average labor 


cost.” 


These are but a few of the statements on file from the hundreds 
of mills where Utsman machines have given years of cost-cutting 


and more efficient cleaning service. 
Just write us you are interested in better quill cleaning, and 


we will send you some mighty interesting figures and facts. 


THE TERRELL MACHINE CO., INC. 


Engineering Department Charlotte, N. C. 


teu TS MAN / 


FEELER BOBBIN CLEANER 
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inches; fine frame 8.00 hank, draft of 6, rolls 1% inches 
and 11% inches; spinning 42s, draft of 10.5, rolls 13g inches 
and 1% inches. On all the roving processes I would get 
along with as little twist as is consistent with good run- 
ning work. It is impossible to draw out roving evenly with 
a lot of twist in it, besides not being economical. Give a 
lot of attention to the operation of the frames, such as 
singles and doubles; do not allow a bobbin to run with the 
roving wrapped only once around the presser; keep the 
rolls well oiled and do not allow the leather rolls to become 
channeled; watch for roller laps on steel rolls and watch the 
ereeling to avoid long piecings. 

If I were to make this yarn with three processes of rov- 
ing I would make a 48 grain comber sliver, 50 grain draw 
ing sliver, .80 hank slubber roving, 2.40 hank intermediate 
roving and fine frame 7.50 hank. This would give a spin- 
ning draft of 11.2, which is not excessive. 
an. equally good layout with the disadvantage o 
ing one evening process. Whether or not to use it would 
depend on the amount of combers and drawing I had. It 


I consider this 
f eliminat- 


would be cheaper provided one had the necessary combers 
and drawing. 

The fault I find with “R. L.’s” 
that I think he is beating his cotton too much; 
too heavy a lap and not combing properly; has too much 
his spinning. 


G. W. M.. (x.) 


layout as he gave it is, 


is combing 


+ 


draft on his slubbers and not enough 


Epitor Corron: 

In reply to “R, L. (Mass.),” 
ing strength, will state to begin with that there are carders 
from Maine to California who are in the same boat, every 
one desiring a greater breaking strength. If he were th 


who desires greater break- 


only one in trouble about this very important matter, es- 
pecially since the industry has begun to make Fords and 


other vehicles that run on rubber and thread, 


to 


ing of Underwriter Fire Hose and others which must have 
a breaking strength of a certain standard, we 
back on our hind legs and give “R. L.,” of Massachusetts, 
the ha! ha! But we ecarders of the South are up against 
the same problem that “R. L.” has. 

First, the superintendent or manager will send for the 
“Old man, we have 


could rear 


carder to come to the office and will say 
an order here from a bird who says that we must mal 
certain number of two-ply, 200 pounds sing 
skein. Now we have so many bales of honest-to-goodness 
western cotton out in the warehouse, so you get 16 bales of 
And right 
L.”’ finds himself. 


breaking 


this cotton and run me a test.” there is where 
we get in the same fix in which “R. 

What I believe “R. L.” 
any changes he might make to 
strength, and not a lot of the stuff which I have just been 
shooting. It seems to me that he has a good layout on his 
machines to get the old strength if he has the proper cotton 
with which to get it. I have never had any experience with 
Peruvian cotton, but if it is like some long staple cotton 
that I have handled it may be that the staple is long 
enough but it is weak. What I mean by weak staple is to 
pull some of it out of each different bale and hold it be- 
tween fingers and thumb and try to break it. I once saw a 
carder who claimed he could tell just how many pounds his 
work would break by the method which I am going to 
offer “R. L.”—just a few suggestions, and he may take 
them for what they are worth: 


wants is information concerning 


improve his breaking 


COTTON 


Increase’Home Values 


Evergreens at the entrance and around the house, 
flowering shrubs along the lot line, and towering 
shade trees, make a picturesque setting for any 
house. Neglect of outside decorations is just as 
serious as neglect of interior decorations. _— 
planted grounds, like well painted buildings, in- 
crease in value. 

Even modest homes can be made beautiful by 
trees and shrubs. Ask our representative to call; 
let him help you plan. He will tell you what te 
use, show you where to place it, and give an esti 
mate for the entire work. A vear’s guarantee goes 
with each job we do; any plant dying within that 


7 


time is replaced free at the 


THE HOWARD.- HICKORY CO. 


Vurseryme 


HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


nursery 


nand Lan 








‘A Band Will Benefit 
Your Business 


THE H. N. WHITE CO., Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers of KD N _—e Band Instruments 


cro--c-c-e ee 


The H. N. White Co., 5224 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O 
l zing a band. | 


_— | 


| Address | 


State 


Send u nformation about orgar 


Company 


Lee — eee ee wall 
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Chhis spool meets the change 


in mill conditions 


Lestershire Vulcanized 
Fibre Spools 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 


Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many 
mills this loss runs into thousands of 
dollars). 

Eliminate all possibility of injury to employ 
ees from rough or slivered spools. 

10% 


Increase about 1 the yardage on your 


spools. 
Eliminate spooler knots “due to spools 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due 
to spools and thus increase warper pro- 
duction 20° b to 30% 

Materially improve the quality of your warps 


And thus better the quality and increase the 
production in your weave room. 


Johnson City, N. Y. 


O secure an even break with competition your 
mill must be properly equipped. That applies forc- 
ibly to spools. This spool of hard, wear resisting 
fibre—-the Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spool—meets the 
competitive conditions under which mills now operate. 


Mill executives who have noted with concern the tre- 
mendous wastes where ordinary spools are used have 
found that Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools elim- 
inate these losses. Lestershire Spools cut down on the 
expense side and build up in the profit column. 


The principal point to remember about Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools is that they last as long as 
your machines. Their heads cannot break or sliver. 
By eliminating replacement expense alone they per- 
form a valued service for the textile industry. 


Warper Spools for Immediate Delivery 


In order togive those of our customers who use standard sized Warper 
Spools the benefit of immediate deliveries, we endeavor to carry on 
hand for quick shipment a stock of 4x5, 4x5}4, 4x6 and 4x6% spools. 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO. 


Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


146 Baldwin St. 
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Watch laps on breaker pickers to see that they do not 
run too heavy or too light. The evener on a finisher will 
not take care of, to the best advantage, a poorly made 
breaker lap. This, as is well known, will give thick and 
thin places on the next process of picker machine. Dust 
flues get choked up, and not getting the proper draft will 
cause thick and thin laps. All lap pins should be straight, 
as crooked lap pins will give trouble both on picker aprons 
and on the back of cards. Have the feed rolls on the pick- 
ers kept free from cotton rolls, dirt and oil. And tensions 
slack on cards, that is from lap to feed roll, from doffer 
to calender and from calender to coiler trumpet. Have 
all the trumpets of the same size, or there will be uneven 
work. Have the card hands go around in front of the card 
when they lay a lap down and pull out the uneven work 
that was caused while exchanging a lap. . It will either 
eause a light or a heavy sliver. I could mention a lot 
here but for the want of space, and will pass on to the fly 
frame, concerning which it is very important with breaking 
strength to keep good rolls in fly frame. Steel rolls should 
be looked after and taken out and scoured and necks ex- 
amined for wear or want of oil, bolsters mopped out and 
set. Have all cones to start at the proper point of frame. 
I believe in slack tensions on fly frames, but not so the 
frame hand will have to take up on each end too often. 
Have the roving traverse motion to traverse roving to with- 
in ¥ of an inch of end of rolls. Have all roving trumpets 
smooth and free from bad places that will catch cotton. 

I will not offer any machiue setting suggestions, for as 
I stated at first, I have had no experience with “R. L.’s” 
kind of cotton. I am a babe in the woods on breaking 
strength. ContrisuTor No. 31. 


Building a Perfect Bobbin. 
Epitor Corron : 

I should like to add something to the explanation which 
“Wash (R. I.)” gives in the August issue of Corron con- 
cerning the running under and over on a fly frame. 

The first thing to observe when a frame is in this con- 
dition is the poker-bar, which very often becomes jammed 
with cotton in the rocker slide, thus holding back the change. 
Clear this waste out and at the same time clear the teeth 
of the poker-bar and the taper gear, as this sometimes 
causes running under or over, or both. Also, if the poker- 
bar is set too deep in gear with the taper gear it may 
cause the same evil. This last can be fixed by loosening the 
bolt which holds the poker-bar slide to the rocker and then 
raising the slide until there is sufficient play in the poker- 
bar and taper gear, then tighten when it is in place. 

The twin gears if set too deep in mesh with the strike 
gear will hold on the change, or if they are shallow will-skip 
a few teeth, causing running over and under. In time the 
strike gear becomes worn, and the only remedy is a new 
gear, which will sometimes relieve the cause of the running 
over and under. 

Always make sure that the ear on the rocker does not 
strike the knob on the weight hook when it is changing and 
also that the weight on the opposite side is on the ear of 
the rocker until after the change. Care should be taken 
that the rail is lined up and all bobbin gears are set so 
they will run without jumping. 

I had an experience with a Tweedale and Smalley frame 
running under and I had tried every resource to overcome 
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Lower your 
costs the 
nway 


tal 
is 


If you operate a dye- 
ing or finishing plant 
perhaps you’re wasting 
money on spotted goods 
and roof maintenance 
that would pay for a 
Buffalo system. To cor- 
rect this condition: 


Estimate as nearly as 
possible the dollars and 
cents value of the goods 
you’ve been spoiling and 
the amount you’ve been 
spending for roof re- 
pairs. 


lst 


énd 


Write to us for reports 
of actual] savings made 
by prominent concerns: 
together with a rough 
estimate of the cost of a 
Buffalo system for your 
dyehouse or bleachery. 


Install the Buffalo Forge 
ventilating apparatus, 
and watch production 
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3rd 


: and profits climb. 


Do it Now 


If you’re going to save 
money, NOW is the time to get 
started. Write to us today. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Recipe from the c= FL S~— > Recipe from the 
Ancient French “Dye Recipe “Book ; ; ; oe ee Ancient French “Dye ‘Recipe “Book 


TRANSLATION \ . ons HI) TRANSLATION 
To 18 Ibs. washed wool ) : é | ae 0 Le ee __ i To 44 lbs, Wool out of bale 
Ibs. alum A\k par es fe H 6% lbs. crapp 
2 lbs. vinegar 2% Ibs. ficette 
treated as 1046 wg ta ae 8 % yellow wood 
1 ot xB B)\, %4 lb. “‘Muquin’”’ 
Topped with | j nt oe $ 1 Jb. alum 
5 ibs. Blue wood i bP OF 4S 3 } Boil 2 hours 
Y% lb. Pernambuco wood i AE Bah er t Ib, C . 
Ye lb. composition Se H 1 lb. Copperas 
soften with one pail of urine 
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This ancient French dye recipe book is now in pos- 
session of the General Dyestuff Corporation. Among 
other recipes of historical interest it contains the 
formulae for the world famous French Gobelins. 


No. 1 of a series of advertisements based on the dye recipes that 
established the supremacy of French textiles in the XVIIIth (entury 


ASHINGTON was inaugurated President when this collection of dyeing recipes was used for 


the production of fast colors in France. Now, after 136 years, these hand-penned formulae 


They graphically display the tremendous advance 
made by the dyestuff industry since 1789. Users of dyestuffs now have at their disposal many colors 
of far better fastness and easier method of application. 


possess a deep historical and scientific interest. 


The highest requirements of industry are 
today met by the types offered by us, and include the products of 





GRASSELLI DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. J. 

and 

FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, LUCIUS & BRUNING 
LEOPOLD CASSELLA & CO., G.m. b. H. 


and other European manufacturers 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Successor to Dyestuff Department of H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 
122 Hudson Street 
New York 
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I would watch this frame build a 
perfect bobbin and then it seemed that as soon as I was 
I put new latches 


itt but without success. 


out of sight—it would go under again. 
in and, as I have said before, I thought I had tried every 
The 


right-hand dog which drops into the tension gear and regu- 


thing until I caught it in the act of running under. 


Jates the movements of the cone belt along the cone is sta- 





tionary on this make of frame and it seems that the teeth 
in the tension gear had worn a slight groove in the head 
of the dog and once in a while it would catch in this groove 
and hold it from changing. It gave me a plenty of work 
and trouble, but the next time I’ll look at the dog about the 
first thing I do. 

“Wash (R. I.)” mentions that if the latches and rocker 
are worn it is best to get new ones and square them to each 
other. I disagree with “Wash” on this. If the rocker is 
worn it should be filed up to the correct and original angle; 
again, the less it is filed off the better. Then a new set of 
jatehes should be procured, but not squared up to the 
rocker. To explain why: The latches in dropping in and 
out strike an are. Well, then, in coming out the latch 
moves the rocker whereas if the nose of the latch were filed 
to this are the rocker would remain stationary. See sketch. 

These suggestions I am sure will help build a perfect 
bobbin. W. O. R. (Mass.) 

Nore: This letter is repeated from last month because 
the sketch was inadvertently omitted at that time.—Kditor. 


Reducing Fly Waste at the Cards. 


Epitor Corron: 

In reading the October issue of Corron I note with 
(Mass.)” to “E. 
(N. Se ag in reference to suggestions on ecard set- 


very much interest the reply of “K. F. F. 
Bs ae: 
tings to-prevent too much fly waste from underneath the 
cards. The experience I have had in the work, using the 
different grades of cotton which we have to contend with 
from year to year to get average settings that will come 
as near as possible, considering the cottons that are made 
to be run regardless of what staple it is just so it is white 
in some places, I find the settings cannot vary a great 
‘deal from the standards, so it is strictly up to what is want- 
ed or what one can get by with from the ecards as to the 
The cards can be set for this average or 
But there 
is one thing to remember, that the air current of the eylin- 
der in its running has a lot to do with the fly thrown out, 
for the air current must be controlled in the cards, and this 
must be done on the back of the ecards and on the cylinder 
The 


settings at these points will control the 


amount of waste. 
can be set to take out just what is permissible. 


and licker-in screens, together with the mote knives. 
right angle of 
amount of fly thrown out from the cards. We set the top lip 
of the back cylinder screen to the cylinder to a No. 10 
gauge, and the licker-in screen to circle the licker-in around 
to the back point to about 14 of an inch. The first mote knife 
that comes in contact with the cotton to a No. 19 gauge, the 
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POUL a 


For That Direct Drive 


Grundy Patent Flexible 
Insulated Coupling 


To the best of our knowledge no other coupling combines 
all the requirements that have made “Grundy” rec 
ognized leader. Check the following salient features and 
prove to yourself that only in a “Grundy” will you get 
all you want in a coupling 


the 


1. Takes care of uneven strains 


Self-adjustment ignment of 
shafts. 


insures perfect a 


required or not 


Can be used whether insulation is 


Perfectly balanced, and revolving al 


high speeds. 


adapted for 


Runs in either direction; is close 
of access; practically no repairs 


There are no projections to cause da 
Maintains a positive and silent drive; 
objectionable hammer action features 


Leather 
EVIDENCE 


One large group of Southern Cotton Spin 
ing out the Grundy Coupling ordered 5 
various mills. Why not put a test in 
superiority of this coupling as it works 
ditions? 


Cast fron Cast Iron 


Write 


Vanufactured in 


CHARLES 


COMPANY 


rs and Belting Manufacturers 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Leather Curriers, Importé 


617 Arch Street 
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COTTON 


Especially Suitable for 
Bleaching 


Various analyses have been made of both the fil- 
tered and branch water at Columbia all of which 
show that the water is very applicable for bleach- 
ing. Columbia never suffers from drought... The 
city’ s abundant water supply is excellent and 
abundant. Comparative tests show that the water 
here ranks among the highest in filtered waters 
in the United States. Streams alone furnish 
50,000,009 gallons of soft water per day. Analy- 
sis will be sent upon request. 


Ask for copy “Columbia-Unlimited” 
WM. LYKES, JR., Secretary 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


MW 


GARLAND Harnesses 
ARE BEST 


FOR 


MACHINE Drawing 


Our harnesses are especially well adapt 
ed for machine drawing because of the 
alignment of the eyes and their shape. 
The eyes always stand square through- 
out the length of the harness and they 
are of just the right length and opened 
just enough to produce the best possi- 
ble results in machine drawing. Our 
harnesses are as near perfect for 
machine drawing as it is possible for a 
harness to be made. 
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LABOR 
An ample supply of labor—white, in- 
telligent. Content to work for reason- 
able wages. Majority skilled in tex- 
tile work. Plenty of unskilled labor 
available. 


POWER 

Cheap power is available from hydro- 
electric plants operating from nearby 
streams. Only one-half of the 75,000 
potential H.P. is now being utilized. 
Auxiliary steam plants guarantee con- 
stant service. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Four railroads operating 11 separate 
lines offer ideal distribution facilities. 
Two direct connection to each of the 
six South Atlantic seaports. 


WATER SUPPLY 

An abundant and excellent water sup- 
ply is furnished by the city. Various 
analyses show both city and branch 
water is applicable for bleaching and 
manufacture of Rayon. 


CLIMATE 

An ideal year round climate is 63.5 
degrees. Heat prostrations unknown 
and snow is extraordinary. 10% hours 
of daylight on the shortest day of the 
year and 14 hours on the longest. 


| INDUSTRIAL SITES 

| The Industrial Bureau keeps a file of 
all available sites for industrial pur- 
poses and will assist you in securing 
a desirable location. 
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because of its better protective qualities, makes 
frequent repairing unnecessary and so gives bet- 
ter protection at less cost. 


It is a natural combination of flake silica- 
graphite, mined only by ourselves. The vehicle 
is the best linseed oil obtainable. 

Dixon's Silica-Graphite Paint will not peel, 
crack or flake off because of the natural elastic 
ity of the flake graphite, while the silica is an 
anchor that withstands wear. 

It is made from FIRST QUALITY only with 
@ reputation for economy covering a period of 
50 years. 


Write for Booklet No. 34-B. 


and long service records. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
Established 1827 
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second mote knife, or lower blade, to a No. 12 gauge, with 
the proper angle of the mote knives (now when I say 
“proper” angle, I mean just that), not too far in front for 
the top edge nor too far thrown for the heel of the bevel 
of the mote knives. This one point can destroy all good 
settings of the other places by not angling the knives 
correctly. Contrisutor No. 14. 


Finishing Colored Woven Dress Goods. 


Epitor Corton : 

I recently received a request from another mill man 
for my opinion as to the best formula for finishing a color- 
ed woven dress goods, of which he sent me a sample. As 
I prepared an answer for him I am passing the informa- 
tion along to you also as perhaps some of the readers of 
“How Other Men Manage” may be interested in this sub- 
ject: 

The sample my friend-sent me was of a light checked 
dress goods weighing about 12 pounds for 60 yards, finish- 
ing about 36 inches. (These are of course estimates on my 
part.) It was woven on a dobby loom, and the pattern 
was something like this: 


Warp. Filling. 
White, drawn single plain........ 

White, drawn double plain.. 

Orange, drawn single twill.. 

White, drawn double plain 

White, drawn single plain.... 

White, drawn double plain.. 

Blue, drawn double plain 

White, drawn double 


ix) 
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The orange warp was on the face of the goods, and 
the dark blue which matched it in the filling was woven 
plain. The dark blue warp was also thrown on the face 
and skipped four picks; also the dark blue filling. It was 
of course difficult to analyze, being dobby or Jacquard 
work, and I am merely speaking in a roundabout way as 
far as the make of the goods is concerned. The white 
parts were doubtless bleached in the grey before or after 
weaving. It contained about 22 threads per quarter inch 
in the warp and about the same in the filling to match, it 
being made out of light yarns, say 32s, but, as my friend 
pointed out, the finish is the main thing. These goods must 
always be made with a tape selvage and must be filled on 
the back so as to keep the color. 

It is eustomary to finish all dress and shirting goods 
as follows: Length, 60 yards; width, 41 inches; counts per 
quarter inch, 15x12; weight, 12 pounds; finished width, 
39 inches. 

The cloth is filled on the double back starching range 
with the following filling: Potato starch, 22 pounds; wheat 
starch, 22 pounds; China clay, 90 pounds; oleine oil (50 
per cent), two gallons; carbolie acid, 4 pint; with water 
added to make 100 gallons when boiled. It should be boiled 
20 minutes. ; 

After filling and drying on a range, i.e., in one run, the 
cloth must be allowed to cool. It is then conditioned with 
water on the sprinkler and allowed to cool or condition 
for two hours. Then it must be Swiss calendered on a 
three-bow] calender cold, or nearly so, under a heavy set, 
and then stretched on a belt stretcher. It is then made up 
for the market. 

Epsom salts (and sometimes Glauber’s salts) are now 
used very largely as a finishing substance for such goods 
as the sample which my friend submitted, also for flannel- 
ettes, Oxford shirtings, Harvard shirting, etc.; they add 
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mere bigness’ sake 
never has been our am- 
bition. How many bob- 
bins we could make in 
a month doesn’t matter 
to us sut how well we 
can make each bobbin, 
—that matters greatly. 


ROM our start three generations ago, Quality has 
been the word oftenest heard in any Jordan plant 
Since precision is the lifeblood of quality, and hurry 
precludes precision, we have never felt it possible to 


make Hurry an idol here. 


LIPSHOD methods have scant tolerance in American 

industry, at worst. They never found a crevice to 

cling to here. They never will, while the Jordan standard 

of accuracy governs. That standard demands the near- 

est to absolute precision which human skill can attain; 
and we hold that neither more nor less 
is good enough for us 


or for you! 


ROUGHING MILLS FINISHING MILLS 
in the hardwood belt of Tenn., at Johnson City, Tenn., and 
N. C. and Ga. Monticello, Ga. 


JORDAN Manufacturing Co. Monticello, Ga. 
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RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 
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1% 
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Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 
which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 

There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we in- 
voice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. ; i 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Haeneeeocecanecceevaveeeseorcenuaseeycerccornseasesscoveeeregnerevveeveecevenntan 


MAIN PLANT 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 
Foreign Offices: 


Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Manager. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


CORRE A RENO ee RRR NRE NEL A TST 
THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 
“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Flat Steel Heddles—Harness Frames— 


with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Selvage Harness—Leno Doups—Jac- 
quard Heddles — Lingoes — Improved 


bled). 
Plated, Copper Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds 


Drop Wires (Nickel 
Plated or Plain Finished). Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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—and There's the Proof / 


¢ Knowing full well that with a Root 
Counter, his unusually big day’s run 
will be accepted as strictly unpadded, 
each operator will extend his efforts 
to the utmost in order to “hang up” 
a record. This alone would merit 
Root installations, but it isn’t the 
only reason why they should be 
placed on every production machine; 
in addition, 
They keep actual and estimated costs 
identical 
They eliminate that safety margin in 
your estimate which so very often 
is the cause for the loss of an order 
to competition 
But this isn’t all—our latest literature will tell 
you. Want it? 


NiGHT The ROOT Co. 


om | BOMCR 5) 
° : 192 Chaplin St., Bristol, Conn. 


Southern Representative 
W. A. Kennedy 
2 1106 Johnston Bldg.; Charlotte, N. C. 


The 
Hank Counter 


“Census Takers of Industry” 
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weight as well as “feel” to the goods. For finishing pur- 
poses it is essential that the Epsom salt be free from chlo- 
ride of magnesium; otherwise there is danger of tendering 
the goods in eylinder drying. 

Epsom salts is a good filling material, being very solu- 
ble in water and in consequence readily absorbed by the 
fiber, thus giving the fabric a substantial feel. It is not 
an ideal substance to use in conjunetion with starch of any 
kind as it gives rise to dusty mixings. 

Plain or salts finish is given to all kinds of white, print 
ed or fancy cloths for all markets. These are simply pro- 
duced by means of Epsom salts, the salts being boiled 
up in water until the liquor at 40 degrees Tw., while hot, 
more or less, according to the finish required. Then the 
liquor is run into the box in the back starcher and from 
this directly over the cans. If Epsom salts softener and 
blue are used alone the cloth is passed through them, but if 
starch, glue, or clay and softener is used, then the cloth 
should be starched on the back only and then over the 
tins. 

It must be remembered that all kinds of starch prepara- 
tions and flour have a tendency to flatten and deaden the 
color, whereas dextrin, Epsom or Glauber’s salt are trans- 
parent and from these, if possible, all mixings for colored 
goods should be made. 

The following is a good way to starch a light dress 
goods such as the sample I have described: Boil up 10 
pounds of potato starch in water, then cool off to about 
120 degrees F., and add one pound of diastafor previously 
dissolved in warm water. The starch liquefies at once. 
Then add two pounds of some softening and 30 to 60 
pounds of Epsom salts. Boil for 34 hour and skim—this is 
important. This is applied to the goods either on the back 
side or all over by the back starcher, and the goods are 
dried as cool as possible direct over the drying eylinders. 
The goods are then allowed to lie until cool, and are then 
conditioned by water on the damping frame and allowed 
to lie for two hours. They are then calendered cold on a 
three-bowl calender with a heavy set and then stretched on 
a belt stretcher where they lose their calender finish and 
gain their width, and then they are made up for the mar 
ket. If they are too light, China clay may be added to the 
mixing given, and the goods must be starched on the back. 
There are many ways for finishing these goods, but I have 
best in practice. 
3245. 


always found the foregoing to work out 
ConTRIBUTOR NO. 


Cork Covered Rolls. 


Epitor Corron: 

I am very much interested in the last paragraph of the 
letter of “J. A. H. (Conn.)” in your September issue, which 
has just been brought to my attention. No doubt the fact 


that the glue is underneath the cork on cork covered rolls 


is partly responsible for the absence of sticking, but I be- 
satisfactory operation of cork in damp weather is 
In fact, 


lieve the 
largely because it is unaffected by moisture. cork 
is practically the only roll covering material known whose 
texture, structure and frictional qualities are unaffected by 
water, or by oil either for that matter. This characteristic, 
plus the fact that cork is highly resilient, does not take 


a permanent set under pressure and will outwear leather 


many times over, explains, I believe, why cork covered 


J. W. Y. (Pa.) 


rolls give such satisfactory service. 


GULTON 


Cost more — 
worth the difference 


MATHEWS Conveyer’ user 
whose savings on labor and 
floor space have been returning the 
cost of his equipment every two 
months over a period of years says: 
‘‘While Mathews was not the 
lowest bidder. we decided to in- 
stall their equipment because we 
thought it was worth the difference 
in cost.”’ 

Quality, which justifies the “differ 
ence in price,” shows itself in use; this 
customer is satisfied with his invest- 
ment, 

Mathews Conveyers are demonstrat- 
ing the good judgment of their owners 
in many textile mills. A Mathews Rep- 
resentative will be glad to help you size 
up your own production lay-out with a 
to applying Mathews Conveyer 


view 
your material handling 


Systems to 
needs. 
Wire, phone or write, asking our repre- 
sentative to call. There is no obligation 
except to match your time with his. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 


(Formerly Mathews Carrier Co.) 


162 Tenth Street 


Canadian Fact 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 


Gravity 


Ellwood City, Pa. 


Hope, Ont 
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TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATES | 


-11 East 42nd Street New York City 
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TAMAG 

SKEIN DYEING 

MACHINE 

for silk, artificial silk and cotton yarns, with the new eccentric porcelain rollers. Cast 
iron with vitreous enamel or of glass rods in bronze holders. Rollers have through- 
shafts: No eccentric cams. Unsurpassed dyeing effect. Latest design. Covered by 
several patents. In writing for prices, state kind of material and amuaiciinn to be dyed. 
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‘To_stand still is _to_go back ! 


The Latest Fully Automatic and 
Improved 
MERCERIZING MACHINE 
for Skein Yarn. 

Patent Hahn Model ‘‘G’’ Special 
Simplified stretching appliance 
impregnating and pressing out 
the lye. 


COTEUETTENOROBSSOBERSOOTIO? 
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Special automatic appliance for 
forward and backward movement 
of the yarn rollers. 


CUCCHOSEUOCENONUUCAUAULAEEEOEREOOORERELUNOOUORERESESEOOONEAOTODOCEENENN  ridenteeneneenrnsensersesiotie 


Mercerizing process requires only 5 minutes, giving daily capacity of 680 lbs. per machine. 


Prices and specifications upon request. 


TEXTILE MACHINERY ASSOCIATES 


11 East 42nd Street New York City 
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Extra Half Laps for the Combers. 


Eprror Corton : 
Having looked over some old issues of Corron I came 
across a letter from “Bob (Mass.)” in the April issue of 
this year and noted his various remarks on combers. I 
would like to write a few words in reply to this letter. 
First, taking the half-laps, an expensive item to buy, the 
price being approximately $65.00 each and an 
part to be repaired, approximately 50 cents a strip, the top 
combs being from $1.00 to $1.50 a comb. 
Now “Bob” says a mill should earry six 


expensive 


half- 
laps to every twelve combers (referring to Whitin and 
Nasmith) so I wish to state here that I do not agree with 
him by a long shot, for if a mill carries such a large 
number of half-laps there is something wrong with the 
management of the combers and they must have an inferior 
quality of help and must be running day and night. 

I do not want to specify any certain number of half- 
laps to be carried for each twelve combers, but even work- 
ing day and night three extra half-laps for every twelve 
combers should be sufficient. I fully realize that when a 
half-lap is all broken up, with the needles bent and broken, 
then it has to be changed, or the quality of work will be 
affected, also the production, and the comber tender has 


extra 


trouble in keeping the comber running o k, but if the num- 
ber of damaged half-laps are excessive to the extent of 
having to carry six extras to every twelve combers, then 
it is a very expensive method to keep the half-laps in good 
condition to produce quality. 

There are a number of things which can damage a 
half-lap, and if the following suggestions were given more 
attention the cost of half-lap repairing and carrying too 
many extras would be a great deal less, also the quality and 
production would be higher, the comber tender would be 
more content and the comber man would have less work and 
worry to contend with. 

See that the Jap machines are producing good even laps 
free from bunches and doublings where a new lap has been 
placed in; have the comber brushes set the right depth 
into the half-lap just so the end of the bristles touch the 
brass strip or matrice on the half-laps. Also see that the 
brushes are in good condition and turn the brushes around 
where they need it, for the tips of the bristles get hooked 
yver a little through running the same way all the time. 
The turning of these brushes should be done periodically. 
[f a comber is equipped with a doffer, the doffer should 
be set about 1/32nd of an inch from the brushes and see 
that the doffer wire is in good condition. Then set the 
doffer comb to strip the noil from the doffer without strik- 
ing the doffer wire. If the comber is equipped with an 
aspirator set the aspirator tube so that the air will suck 
or take the noi] from the brush onto the aspirator. Also 
see that the waste press rolls turn freely and will not get 
stuck, closing up the only eligible exit for the comber noils, 
as if such is the case, the brush carries the waste back onto 
the half lap and causes bunches; the latter in passing under 
the nipper knife will break or bend the needles, which if not 
attended to immediately will again bunch up and also wear 
and break off the bristles of the brush in that one place. 
Sometimes the fan pipe will get disconnected from the fan 
and the current of air is not strong enough to take the 
noils from the brushes, which leads to bunches on the half- 


laps. Sometimes a brush works loose on the brush shaft 
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and the half-lap gets clogged with waste, just as if it were 
wrapped up inside a lap, 
will not run long that way. 
“Bob” iz 


through. Have the tail end 


oticed and 


I do not agree with 


reference to lett 
tail end of a lap run 
off just as soon as a piecing is made, for if that is 


done the sliver in the pan is likely to be flakey or in small 


bunches regardless of how experienced the help is. I also 


believe in removing all singles, whether the single 


on the comber table or passed into the coiler can. 
Going back to the half-laps and to show the reaso1 


I state that six half-laps to every twelve coml 
have 60 Nasn 


ers wouk 
far too many, I wish to state that wi 


combers in our mill and onl; 


lap machines and comber tenders are on | 
ten comber tenders only one ever ran Nas 
fore; two ran Heilman type bers 
worked on a comber before. 


and 


com 
Out of ten lap machine t 


ers we have three that ran Jap machines before we 


them. So “Bob” or any of the readers of Corron cannot 


say we have an extra quality of help with years of practica 
nbers. We 


overcame that tri 


experience in running co had a few 


ve 
half-lap 


smashes at first, but soon yuble, but not 


with buying extra half-laps to demand of the 


Just 


meet the 


smashes. imagine, if we bought six extra half-laps 


to every twelve combers we would need twenty more extra 
At the rate of $65.00 each, that would cost $1,300.00, 
} 


pe, and 


ones. 


whereas, the money can 


is being used for something 


more essential and productive, meaning dollars and cents 


to the company. 
think that 


I do not want the readers to I am turning 


around and siding with “Bob” when I say that I have been 


large number of extra half- 


in mills where they needed a 
laps to replace tl 
duction comes first in some of 


1e broken ones, but then I notice that pro- 
The comber man 


the mills. 


may have no system and in some cases not experienced 


enough to handle the job. It pays in the lon: 
a competent comber man, who knows his work, 
save the mill thousands of 

There is another littl 


inform the readers, and that is, if more notice 


dollars in a year’s time. 
“kink” of which I would lik 
were tal 

the numbers of the needles they have put in 
they might be better off in more ways than one 


der how many of the readers who have combers can tel 
g, what make of needles art 


A me rical P E l 


inch on each 


right away, without inquiri 
being put into their half-laps, 

man, and how many needles per 
being used, and 


Many mills, 


half-laps equipped with as 


number of needles that ar 
are soft or hard needles? 
high numbers, have their 


pecause 


+ 


needle as can be bought; even in the first two or three rows 


} 
s~anraa that 
course tnat 


they have as fine a needle as number 28. Of 
may be a matter of opinion, but the writer thinks that is too 
fine. A No. 24 needle enough, and in many 
No. 22 will serve. 

“Bob’s” letter leads us 
a large number of extra halt 
they are making fine yarns and thread of a very high grade 


is fine eases a 
to assume that they are carrying 
laps and then he states that 
and quality. Then I wonder if they have a fine half-lap 
set-over, and it causes them to earry a lot of extras to meet 
the demand. If not, then what caused him to make such a 
suggestion. All I can say is, if they require six extra half- 
laps to every twelve of their combers, then the latter needs 
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Newspaper Comment 


Macon Telegraph: ‘‘The overwhelming 
vote in favor of the bond issue is an 
index of the thing that is developing 
Columbus rapidly into THE STATE'S 
(Georgia's) LEADING INDUSTRIAL 
oy iti 
Albany Herald: ‘‘Columbus is one of th 
rapid growing cities of the Southeast, and 
one of the section’s most important i: 
dustrial centers Its textile mills emplo; 
thousands of workers, and its abundance 
of hydro-electric power is an attraction to 
numerous other manufactories.’’ 
Americus Times Recorder: ‘‘If we watch 
cotton mill development we find that a 
new mill prefers a location where there 
is a SUCCE FUL MILL. For 
nee, there is Columbus*****Columbus 
started, and others have come until 
¢ 


now that progressive city is one of the 


most prosperous in the state 
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Actual Growth the Best Proof 


HE history of fourteen large cotton goods enterprises is 

indisputable proof that conditions are peculiarly favor- 
able for textile manufactures. The large mill pictured above 
was established in 1910 with 10,000 spindles. Today it oper- 
ates 57,436 spindles and 1,352 broad looms, employing 1,000 
people. Such has been the history of all Columbus manu- 
facturing enterprises in other lines—iron, wood and clay 


products. 


Fundamental conditions at Columbus, plus good manage- 
ment, insure success in any cotton goods manufacturing line. 
May we tell you more about Columbus? You may write us 
frankly, without fear that any publicity will result from your 
inquiry. 


Columbus Combines 
These Industrial Essentials: 


Absolute freedom from ma- 
laria 

labor Pure drinking water supply 

Plenty of low rental houses 

Efficient street transporta- 
tion 


Dependable hydro-electric 
power 

Reliable native-born 

No labor disputes or strikes 

Big surplus supply of cotton 

Coal, iron and timber handy ; : 

Rail and river transporta- oo. a Pg ne 
tion a main roads 

Very low building costs Friendly public sentiment 

Pure, soft river water Mild winters and summers 


Five Years Tax Exemption 


New Industries Committee 


of the Chamber of Commerce 
Postoffice Box 1220 


COLUMBUS, GA. 
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a little more attention, for their repair bills must be very 
high. Jock (Mass.) 





Card Stripping. 


Epitor Corron : 

In looking through some old editions of Corron recent- 
ly I came across an article by “Wash” pertaining to vac- 
uum strippers, and in this article he mentioned the fact 
that he had visited some mill where they were still using 
the old stripping brush. He goes on to say how surprised 
he was to find that his friend had not adopted the vacuum 
stripper, stating the benefits to be derived from its use and 
mentioning particularly how much cleaner it strips the 
eards than the stripping brush, especially the ends of the 
ends of the cylinder and doffer. 

I do not quite agree with “Wash” on this point. Hav- 
ing worked in a great number of mills and seen and studied 
all of the systems, I fail to see where the vacuum has any- 
thing on the stripping brush. The latter will take out more 
foreign matter, such as wax, seed and nep and other matter 
than will the former and will also help to keep a point 
on the wire, which is impossible to do with the vacuum sys- 
tem. I wonder if “Wash” ever noticed how many times 
it is necessary to strip a card on which the sliver has been 
following the doffer for a considerable time and how much 
nep and other foreign matter is still left in the card. I 
have tried both in this particular case and have proven the 
stripping brush to be far better than the vacuum, both for 
cleanliness and quickness. Take twelve cards for instance, 
strip six with the vacuum and six with the stripping brush 
and it will be surprising to find how much cellulose, nep 
and leaf still cling to the wire of the cards that have been 
stripped with the vacuum. Then upon examination, it will 
be found that the ones stripped with the brush are much 
cleaner and will produce a cleaner web. I am pretty sure 
in saying that on a certain number of our cards we are 
getting a perfect vacuum. Still they are not stripped as 
clean as the ones that are stripped with the brush. 

In my opinion, using so much vacuum to strip ecards is 
a very drastic method, for this reason, that with the con- 
tinual suction on the clothing it will eventually come loose, 
or in other words, the wire will back under. Therefore, 
the cards will need redrawing in a very short time. This 
is something which an exceptionally good card grinder will 
notice when he is resetting his card. Most of them will say 
that it was the card clother’s fault because he did not have 
the right temperature when he put on the clothing, and all 
mill men know what a costly affair this is, especially when 
they have to have a man come from the shop to redraw these 
ecards. 

“Wash” claims that unless the fillet on the brush is re- 
newed about every week the brush will not strip well on the 
edges. But at the same time “Wash” must take into con- 
sideration also that if there was a leak anywhere on his 
vacuum tank, pipes or nozzles, the vacuum would not strip 
so well. A good carder will always take care of his strip- 
ping brush and will also see that the cards are stripped 
clean. Our stripping brushes are not covered with new 
fillet every other week, and as I have said before, we are 
getting better stripping than with the vacuum. 

There has been very little said concerning vacuum, and 
I should like to have an expression from some of the other 
readers on this subject. 2, es Be CESS) 
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What Does Your 
Production Chart 
Show? 


OUR production chart tells a story ot 

business health or business sickness. 
Fortunate is the executive whose chari 
reads, “No interruptions: output good and 
increasing steadily’—for such a report 
means larger earnings. 


As you know, one of the prime requi 
sites for maintaining uninterrupted pro- 
duction is quality leather belting. This is 
the reason so many belt users insist upon 


MOLONEY 
Leather Belting 


It is belting of innate quality—made right 
by men schooled in the art of belt making. 
Only the choicest of steer hides are used, 
and only that part of the hide cut from the 
center of the backbone. This assures 
toughness and resistance to wear and tear. 
And the special currying process to which 
the hide is subjected gives you the flexi- 
bility so essential to real transmission 
satisfaction. 


If your belting is not performing as it 
should, or if you are now in the marke! 
for a replacement belt, be sure to specify 
MOLONEY—leather belting at its best. 


Write or telephone us. One of our engineers 
will be glad to give you further information 


Moloney Belting Co. 


124-138 North Franklin Street - CHICAGO 


ATLANTA, GA. PORTLAND, ORE. 


J.C. DUCKWORTH 


Special Agent for Cotton and Textile Mills 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“‘A Belt is no Stronger than Its Weakest Lap’’ 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute the merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 
credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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The CLEAN Cleanser— 
for Textile Mill Floors 


MI CLEANSER contains only the best Sodas; a highly 
absorbent Abrasive that will not scratch and other mate- 
rials of the finest cleansing and sweetening properties. It 
cleans quickly and goes further—ask us for a sample. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO., : ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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SPECIALIZING 


on Cotton Mill forms, and op- 
erating a large and complete 
printing, ruling and _ binding 
plant, we can give prompt and 
efficient service. 


: PROVENCE PRINTING CO., INC. :; 


103-105 AUGUSTA ST. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


rFRUBBER 
FOR ANY MACHINE 


47 Maple Street 


2 


Why use less than the best? 
Send us your inquiries. 
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% Better than 
ever from 
YOUR Standpoint 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


have been added to the “1912” cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add a" 50 per coat 
to its value te ° 

It will cut your cloth, fold the 
edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact ao ogg a a piece of 
eloth going throug’ mac! 

It saves time, laber, machines ead 


cloth. 
YOU ONLY NEED ONE 
MACHINE where before it required 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU. 
Mail a card for complete informatoin and prices. 
When in need of spec al machinery, write us. : 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N Y, U. & A., Dept. “‘C.” 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 


chine makes Stencils in In universal use by 
ra e half a minute at reduced thousands of manu 
cost of 1-l0c each. Write facturers and ship 
for eata!ogu and price pers. 
i list. 
M chi 
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Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. | 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid : 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 
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The Texrope Drive. 


An important development in the field of power trans- 
mission has just been announced by the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Co., who have recently perfected an entirely new type of 
short center, flexible drive, known as the Texrope drive. 

The Texrope drive consists of two grooved sheaves and 
a number of specially constructed endless “V” belts. The 
sheaves are set far enough apart so that the belts just fit 
the grooves, without either tension or slack. 

Since the Texrope belts just fit the sheaves, there is 
mo slack to be taken up, it is claimed, and because of the 


“Vv” construction they cannot slip, as the harder the pull 
the more firmly the belts grip the grooves. Being stretch- 
able, it is stated they cannot jerk, either in starting, accel- 
eration or running, nor can they transmit vibrations, but 
act as cushions between driving and driven machines. 

The drive occupies very little space. It is silent, clean 
and said to be unaffected by moisture or dirt, while bearing 
pressures are low. 

Texrope drives have been built from 4% to 250 h.p. with 
ratios up to 7 to 1 and belt speeds of from 800 to 6,000 feet. 
An application is shown in the illustration and booklet No. 
1228 may be had fully deseribing the drive. 


Witi1am H. Turner, formerly superintendent of the - 


Unity Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., but for the past several 
years located in Brooklyn, N. Y., as president of the J. T. 
Perkins Company, has returned to LaGrange and will be 
associated with the cotton department of the Callaway or- 
ganization there. 

D. S. Prircuett has been made superintendent of the 
No. 1 plant, Georgia-Kineaid Mills, Griffin, Ga., succeeding 
John Bryant, resigned, it is reported. Mr. Pritchett has 
been in charge of the No. 4 mill. 





The Columbus (Ga.) office of Ciba Company has been 
transferred to the Rhodes Building, 78 Marietta St., Atlan- 
ta, Ga. It is announced that under the management of 
George G. Wallace, formerly of Columbus, this office will 
offer a more complete cooperation as a service laboratory 
and warehouse. 
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CLEANLINESS 


is the biggest factor 
in chain drive 


lubrication. 


DO AWAY with lubricants that drip and 
spatter from chains. 


KEEP floors, walls, machines, etc., free from 
oil saturation. 


PREVENT damage to goods in process from 
oil stains. 


SAVE power; cut your lubricant bills and 
increase the life of your chains. 


You can do this through the use of the modern 
labricant 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


NON-FLUI 


UNITED STATES ws 


For Morse, Ramsey ‘all similar types of 
chain drives, use “K-No. 0/ Special” grade 
NON-FLUID OIL. 


“K-No. 0/Special’” will not cake or harden; nor will 
it thin out and spatter. It is light enough to work 
into the links, yet not too light that it will be 
thrown off. Every particle is consumed in effective 
lubr‘cation. No residue is left to clog or gum the 
operation of chains. 


For Link-Belt, American High Speed and 
similar types of chain drives which run 
encased, use “A-No. 345” grade NON- 
FLUID OIL (or “A-No. 000” or “A-No. 
00000” if used in mill for other purposes). 


These grades of NON-FLUID _ due to their great 
natural durability, outlast — oil from two to 
three times. As a result, ches insure a substantial 
saving on the lubricant expense as well as the 
labor cost of oiling Then too, they put a more 
positive check on friction than ordinary oil hence 
minimize wear and tear and add years to the life 
of chains. 

To test NON-FLUID OIL on your chain 

drives or elsewhere in your mill, mail 

coupon for free samples and bulletin, 
ication of Textile Machinery.” 


. Lubricant Co 

Please send bulletin, ‘Lubrication of Textile Machinery,” 
and samples of NON-FLUID OII purposes checked 
below : 
] PICKERS [ LOOMS SHAFTING 
[] CARDS TWISTER RINGS MOTORS 
(0 SPINNING FRAMES [) BALL BEARINGS CHAIN DRIVES 
NAME 
MILL NAME 


ADDRESS 


~~ 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICA 

MAIN OFFICE: 292 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y WORKS: NEWARK, NJ. 
Warehouses 

ST. LOU'S, MO. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
GREENVILLE, S.C 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
»ROVIDENCE, RI 
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Salvaging Scrap by Welding. 
Epitor Corton : 

A human failing for the spectacular makes it easy to 
appreciate the value of an emergency repair made by weld- 
ing. When an obsolete part is broken and then quickly 
put back into action, thereby preserving continuous oper- 
ation and saving an embarrassing or disastrous situation, it 
is relatively easy for everyone to see the good that welding 
Many such instances have been described in your 
However, 


has done. 
discussion department in Corron in past issues. 
I recently ran across a description of a cotton mill repair 
as described in “Oxy-Acetylene Tips” that I think will be 
of interest to a number of the fellows and so I have taken 
the liberty 
description and send it to you in this letter. 


of quoting more or less freely from this little 
That kind of 
welding is a real economic factor, and many such instances, 
where savings were immeasurably greater than the value 
of the reclaimed piece, have awakened executives and shop 
men to the broad value of welding. 

In a cotton mill in Carolina, there was a man who had 
welding equipment, but had no emergency staring him in 


the face. Instead he was staring at a growing pile of dis- 


A part welded 


Casting with worn hole shown at the left. 
and redrilled at the right. 


carded malleable castings. All alike—all small, and all dis- 
carded for the same reason: a blind hole, originally 14 ineh 
in diameter and %4 inch deep, which, through use, had worn 
to an elliptical shape, about 3g inch long. The castings 
could be bought for 50 cents each and consequently it 
didn’t seem feasible to do any welding to return them to 
service. Still he thought something should be done about 
it. 
About 
that time the pile of castings, known as “horse-heads,” had 
grown to about 3,000. Three half-dollars is 
$1,500. The service operator showed the mill’s welder how 
to fill the holes with bronze. Then they were then redrilled 
to 14 inch again and ground smooth, after which they were 
ready for service. The reclamation cost only about 5 cents 
per casting. Destroying that scrap pile and making it re- 
serve stock saved the mill $1,350. 

Pictures are shown herewith of the parts before and 
after applying the bronze. A simple job, but it saved a 
lot of money. Conrrisutor No. 764. 


One day a welding service operator walked in. 


thousand 
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An Opinion on Lubrication. 


Epitor Coron : 


In my opinion, it is best to use as heavy an oil as pos- 
I once took charge of a card 
I began in 


sible, with safety, in the mill. 
room where the oil used was entirely too light. 
the picker room by using a heavy oil in all bearings except 
ball bearings—where grease was used—and my repair bill 
was cut in half and my oil bill reduced two-thirds, and I 
cut off one man in the picker room. 

Going next to the eards, I found that the light oil used 
had run into the selvage of the clothing and the foundation 
With a brush and some gasoline I cleaned 
Then I began an entirely 


had become soft. 
and brushed the clothing out. 
new way of oiling, using a very heavy semi-fluid lubricant, 
just a few drops in each bearing. After a while I had a 
card stripped out and examined it carefully, but could find 
no trace of oil on the clothing or licker-in. 

Heavy oil is cheaper in the long run. I had a conversa- 
tion with an oil salesman about how I oil my machinery— 
and, by the way, he wanted to hire me to sell oil. 

On the drawing frames, I removed the tips of each roll 
and drilled a quarter-inch hole in each one and then counter- 
sunk the holes so they would take about three drops of 
heavy oil. I was surprised at the results. 

I have found that an oil-eup filled with the right kind 
of oil, in the hands of a good oiler, is the best fixer in the 


A. B. (Ga.) 


plant. 


Slack Yarns on Warper Beams. 


Epitor Corron : 

Sometime ago I had a job as night superintendent of a 
mill where all changes were supposed to be made in the day 
time. The night man was not supposed to change anything, 
which is a good idea so long as the men who are on the day 
shift are good men; by that I mean, men who take an in- 
terest in the whole mill and are always ready to lend a hand 
in any way that will be beneficial to the company for whom 
they are working. 

However, at this particular mill we had a number of 
slack selvages on the warper beams at the slashers, which, 
no doubt, many others at one place or another are having. 
If some reader has had this trouble he should just go to 
the warper room and look over the front comb. He will 
find some of the spacings close together and some comb 
teeth wide apart. He will note that if the combs are in this 
shape he will have high and low ridges on the beam. While 
low places are not stretched, and naturally, at the back of 
the slashers where the beam is being unwound there will be 
more yards in the high places because the yarn was stretch- 
ed and it took in a greater circumference. 

My advice to the warper man, or whoever may be in 
charge of the warpers, is, that he look over the combs care- 
fully and see that the spaces are as near the same as possi- 
ble from one end to the other and if he has to change combs 
to suit the reed for weave room, he should be sure his spac- 
ing is all of one thing and the piling up in ridges will be 
stopped, the yarn will not be stretched and the slack ends 
or selvages on the back of the slasher beams will be a thing 


of the past. J. F. L. (Aua.) 
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Chiffons 


are again selling steadily 
New Model K 


Insures the Demand for Your Product 
32—300 Needle—70 gauge; Heel reduced in size 


High spliced heel and double sole reduced in proportion, making a narrow 
stocking over the instep and foot. The machine embodies all the reg- 
ular features of the Model K, including fashion seam and fashion marks. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


INCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1’s to 100’s. 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpese. Any Twist you say. 

We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps. 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed. 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 


desire. 
COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 
We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
80,000 SPINDLES 


DECEMBER, 1925 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Causes for Misplaiting. 
Epiror Corron: 

I note one of your correspondents is having trouble 
with misplaiting on fiber faced hose and will say that this 
trouble probably arises from the fact that he is using a 
cotton or mercerized backing yarn. If so, this trouble can 
be easily overcome by using compensating tensions on the 
body yarns and regulating each yarn, namely, fiber or art 
silk and the backing yarn and adjusting each tension until 
the desired results are obtained. It is 
plaiting yarn finger, or one with two holes, as the results 


necessary to use a 
are gotten readily in this manner. 

It should be seen to that all needles are in line, as one 
needle extending further out than the others will cause 
trouble in plaiting; also, that all needles are equally ten- 
sioned in the needle cylinder slots aud that the sinkers are 
perfectly straight and smooth. Plaiting fiber silk demands 
conditions that are right as far as machine adjustments are 
concerned. 

Yarns should be run through porcelain guides as much 
as possible as any contact with metal leads is bad for art 
silk, as well as yarn fingers. Be sure there are no worn 
grooves in the yarn fingers. Sometimes these are present 
and can only be detected with a magnifying glass. 

Bos (CANADA) 


Epitor Coron : 

The ribber is a machine that ordinarily gives the knit- 
ting superintendent very little trouble. It can cause bad 
work, however, and should be studied with a view to correet- 
ing defects. 

When the top, as it is usually made, 
ter, and she puts it on the transfer ring, t 
great chance for her to make a drop stitch 
loose course in fitting the top on the ring. On double stitch 
240-needle work, for example, on a ladies’ cuff top stock- 
ing, there are 480 of these loops, so that it would be an 
easy matter for her to fail to put one, or several, of these 


is given to the knit- 
here is a very 


by missing a 


loops on the points. The result is a drop-stitech which 
usually runs back about a quarter or a half an inch into 
the top, producing a mender that puts the stocking into 
“seconds.” The drop stitch also is made on the ribber at 
the loose course. 

To overcome this, I have adopted a very simple remedy 
which consists of putting a tuck stitch, or what I eall an 
“anti-runback,” just a few stitches ahead of the loose course 


in making the top on the ribber. This I did by taking out 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
PE 


} 


the second screw on tl] attern wheel ahea f the lug 


that makes the loose the pawl to drop 


down at this point, letting drop down als 
This knocks the dial 
tuck stitch. The result is tha 


} 
back past this 


producing the 


needles half-way in, 


snouid made, 


a drop-stitch be 
it cannot run is why 
[ eall it an “anti-runback.” 
When the stocking 


readily mended and the stocking 


is finish 


goods.” This is especially useful 
work, as most of tl } 
roods. 
Not only does thi 
it also adds to the : 
selling agent got t] 
manner, he wired 
on it, as the lool 
proved. We no 
I have described. 


Reclaiming Knitting Mill Waste. 


Epiror Corron: 
R 7 ~ 


spoiled hosiery 


which the silk worth reclaiming backwoun 


varn 1S 


This is accomplished on a skein winding frame on which we 


have made a few changes. In the place of swifts carrying 


skeins we have a eanvas het and also hooks to 


work to be unraveled. Specially arranged guides 


silk yarn as it is unraveled to regular bobbins on re 


think 


skein winding 


r 
a | 


spindles. I am enclosing a sketch which I will ex 


plain the change I have made in a regular 


machine. I also use this backwinding method to prevent 


the accumulation of odd hosiery legs. In some eases the 


apportionment of silk of a certain 
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Write today for booklet 
entitled 


“A New Type of 


Hosiery” 


This booklet will explain to 
you one of the most important 
developments in hosiery man- 
ufacture which has taken place 
in years. 


It gives you the facts you waut 
to know and ought to know 
about how the quality of 
hosiery can be improved, and 
sales increased. 


Information regarding the 
Wildman Spring Needle Knit- 
ter will also be sent you. This 
machine is showing rather re- 
markable results for many 
manufacturers, in production 
and quality. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


a 
— . 


K MFG 


Vf 


We have issued a_ complete 
and informative book, “The Sci- 
ence of Knitting,’ Price $2.00. 
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Mach. 
Yarn 


Style _Order 


Color Lot 


Reason for Returning 








aid Press-Ofis _Backwinds 
1] Changing Finished Order 
2 | Starting Machine __ “2 | Caught up on legs 
3] Ret'd by Inspector | : "3 | Poor Winding 
4| Backw’d for Footing | “14 Catching on Cone 
5 | Spoiled in Transfer | | 5| Mixed Silk 
Spoiled in Making 6 | Dry Siik 
Rough Needles, etc. 7 | Mouldy Silk 
8 | Dry or Mouldy | 8| Fine Places 
‘ Shade Variation 
| }10| Yarn Variation 








Fine Places _ 
Shade or Yarn Var. 
Pieces i. ioe 
Yellowed or Faded _ 


Disposition 
Re-dye Reeiings 
Straight Reelings 
Mixed Reelings 


Keturn to Knitter 
Return to Rack 
Return to Stock 


No. P. O. _ Pounds O.K'd by _ 


so closely that the footer exhausts his supply before quite 
all the legs have been footed. By backwinding a few legs, 
sufficient silk is obtained to foot the remainder of the odd 
On this backwinding machine we have left enough 


eos, 
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bobbins 


swift brackets so that odd lots of bits on 
may be rewound and collected to utilize silk that would 
otherwise be waste. It should be noted that the spindle 
speed is slower than a regular skein winder. 

I am enclosing the form which accompanies any press- 


This form identi- 


yarn or 


offs, hosiery or fabric to be backwound. 
fies the material, gives the machine number, style, manu- 
facturing order number, yarn and color, lot number, rea- 
son for backwinding, disposition of yarn and the approval 
of the man authorizing the return. 

I have found that reclaimed yarn from this machine has 
an even tension and may be knitted again with no bad ef. 


fects in the fabrie produced. H. N. (Mass 


Epiror CorTon: 


In answer to Cont 


ery for winding waste 
chinery, will say, defect 
machines sometimes in t 


times be reclaimed by backwinding. 


ing machines, can often 
manufactured by Altemus 


Most winders, such as those 
of Philadelphia, Pa., can 


A section of twelve spindles can be purchased, 


into baeckwinding 


be converted 
machines, 
and that number can take care of considerable waste. 


ilk ] 


In rewinding fiber silk it is more or less a waste of 


time, and the results after rewinding are not entirely sat- 


course it can be backwound. I have 


isfactory, but of 


found that it is the best plan, where possible, to run yarn, 


that is backwound to be knitted, on the ribbers. As a rule 
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The “BANNER” 
SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 

The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 


ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 


WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 
PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. 
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the ribbers are equipped with stop motions, and slubs and 
knots will be taken care of before getting into the ma- 
chine and fabric. 

Practically all yarns, with few exceptions, can be re- 
claimed and rewound on a satisfactory winding machine, 
and by careful winding a great saving can be made. If 
the yarns cannot be re-run on a ribbing machine, but only 
on a footer, would suggest that a machine or two be ad- 
justed to run the rewound yarn and confined to these ma- 
chines to take care of the rewound bobbins. Rewound bob- 
bins are better to run than rewound cones. 

A satisfactory machine and a dependable operator are 
necessary for success. Bos (CANADA) 
EpiTor Corton: 

Replying to Contributor No. 1532 who asks about re- 
claiming knitting waste, will say I am winding my waste 
onto spools and am using a W. D. Huse & Sons winder, 
manufactured by W. D. Huse & Sons, Laconia, N. H. 1 
find that this method of saving is worth while as there are 
so many good legs in waste which come from press-offs, 
especially in ladies’ hose, that it is madness to throw them 
into the waste and have them go out at about ten cents a 
pound. 

The waste can be cut off just above the high spliced 
heel, and all the yarn in the leg and outside of the hem can 
be back-wound and re-knit. I find it is better to run this 
in the heels and toes with an end of some other yarn, as 
this other end will keep the fabric from looking crinkled, 
which it will do if run single. 

If Contributor No. 1532 is making a product, say from 
60/2 mercerized, his yarn is costing about one dollar or a 
little more a pound, and every pound of this yarn that he 
ean back-wind and re-knit is worth to him the difference 
between the price he would get for his waste plus the cost 
of winding and the difference in the cost of the yarn from 
the processes. For instance: One pound of waste is worth 
ten cents. It will probably cost not over twenty-five cents 
to back-wind this. 10 cents plus 25 cents totals 35 cents. 
It is worth one dollar to him now. One dollar less the 
value of the waste and the cost of winding leaves 65 cents 
net. There could not be found in the mill in the same 
space and at the same cost, an operation which would 
yield a nicer dividend. 

This contributor is right when he says that his tension 
was unevenly distributed when he tried to wind it on balls. 
This should be wound on bottle bobbins, which will give a 
very even tension, and after a little practice, a good bright 
girl will have no trouble with getting production and sav- 
ing many pounds of waste. 

I shall be very glad to make further suggestions if call- 
ed upon, in order to help Contributor No. 1532 to get a 
proper layout for saving his waste. PT BatN. G.y 





Epitor Corron : 

Replying to the inquiry of Contributor No. 1532 regard- 
ing the reclaiming of the by-product of his knitting room, 
will say that the writer has experimented for the last ten 
years in the reclaiming of knitting room waste, and from 
his experiments finds that there are only a few different 
kinds of material that it pays to reclaim. Pure silk, knit 
in the gum, can be reclaimed at a very small cost compared 
to the purchase price. Waste knit with a single two end 
mercerized yarn can also be reclaimed at a slight cost, but 
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our experience has been that where two yarns are knit 





together, it is very difficult to re-wind. As a matter of 
fact, any single yarn can be reclaimed by re-winding on 
a very practical basis, but when one gets into the reclaim- 
ing of cheap yarns it is pretty much of a guess as to 
whether there is any saving in it. Single thread fiber silk 
waste can also be reclaimed, but the appearance of the 
knitted product is not always sa ictory, and I do not 
believe that a reputable man er would care to use 
reclaimed arti k in his first goods, and un- 
less he did do , the propositio yuld work out pretty 
much like sending a new do 1 old é 
As to the left overs on diff , We ; ie that 
this correspondent reters to vai el n con I the 
knitter is using a good quality of yarn, there is no necessity 
of any being left on the cones, as a general practice can be 
pursued by the operator of taking the cones from the vari- 
ous machines when they get small, placing same on one 
achine and thereby condensing oints of observation 
to a minimum and saving the cost of re-winding. 
As to the method used for re-winding, I would state 


that we use a back-winder which is made by Huse & Sons 
; ' 


of Laconia, N. H., which gives very good results for bob- 


bin winding, but if the winder is used exclusively for back 
winding I would recommend a cone winder, thus saving 
the expense of having to stop bobbins when the yarn being 
reclaimed is not in demand for the knitting machines. The 
Universal winder makes a very good cone back-winder, 
For back winding waste on seamless goods, made on a 
334-inch machine for instance, we have a piece of wood 
turned down to about 334 inches in diameter, about 3 feet 
long, finished very smoothly. After the stocking has been 


started to rave] at one end, we place it on this wooden form 
and splice onto the cone. This method has been found 
to be the most satisfactory of any of our experiments and 
has been adopted. 

In conclusion, unless your correspondent is operating 

a pretty high elass of yarn, I would advise that he go 
into the matter pretty thoroughl vefore he goes to the 
expense of teaching his help to ree [here are a 
good many reputable waste dealers today who make it a 
business to salvage waste, and their method of handling 
it is so efficient that they can afford to operate much 


} 
I 


cheaper than can the average mill, and as a result, the 


mill gets about as much out of their w: 





them as they could by reclaiming it. P 
wishes that he had put all the energy and effort into stop- 
ping the machines from making waste that he has in try- 
ing to reclaim it, selling our waste to the dealers. 

E. N. (N. H 


Epitor Corron: 


Answering the question by | No. 1532 in ref- 
erence to saving the different yarns in press-offs and left 
overs which are caused by poor winding, knots varn or 
silk, empty bobbins, and hooks o 1 needles 
ete., the writer wishes to state that the greater part of this 
waste can be saved and used over again by taking the press- 
offs or left-overs and cuttings off the lower part of the 
hose from the high splice ankle, which of course takes in 


the foot of the hose, then picking or raveling until a 
single end of the yarn or silk is found. Then have what is 


termed a block or bobbin for back winding press-offs. This 
is a round piece of wood about 12 or 14 inches high and 
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is the White of an Lye’? 


No Whiter than Solozone- 


Processed Goods 


(A permanent white without weakening, 
soft, odorless and elastic) 


We are equipped to process sample 
lots of any size under mill conditions 
and instruct the bleacher 


“We 
ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICALCO. 


709 Sixth Avenue 
New York 
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about 4 inehes in diameter at the bottom, tapering up to 
about 3% inches at the top. These bobbins should be 
smooth, in fact they are to be shellacked, and the press- 
offs or left-overs are pulled on over these bobbins which 
hold the pieces of press-offs or left-overs and backwound 
onto a regular bobbin used on winding machines. 

Winding machines for this purpose can be purchased 
from almost any manufacturer of winding machinery by 
simply explaining for what purpose the machines are to 
be used. 

After having the press-offs or left-overs back wound, it 
is a good policy to use this back wound yarn or silk on a 
few machines, in other words, use one or two machines in a 
set to use up the back wound yarn or silk. 


Oup KNITTER (PaA.) 


Using and Adjusting a Model K Machine. 
Epirtor Corron : 

This article continues the discussion of common diffi- 
culties arising in the operation of the Model K Scott & 
Williams knitting machines, and how to remedy them, 
which was begun in a previous article. 

Heel and Toe Thread Pulling Out. 

If the thread pulls out of the machine entirely, without 
making any part of the heel or toe, the trouble is due to 
the yarn clamp not setting flat enough on the dial plate, 
causing the thread to pull out too easily. The finger spring 
may be broken, or there may be a broken or bad sinker. 
Each of these should be checked over and corrected. 

If the thread makes part of the heel and toe, and pulls 
out, the trouble is due to a bad needle, burr on the side, 
a bad lateh or hook; bad or broken sinker; or sinker cams 
If the trouble is in the 
changed. 


sinker or needle, 


not set right. 
these of course should 
should be set so that the back of the needles is even with 
the throat of the sinker as the needle rises. The throw ot 
the sinker eap, which is secured by the set screws on the 
sinker cap, should be in as far as possible without having 
the sinkers project into the needles where the stitch is being 
formed. Extreme care must be taken when making the ad- 
justment for the throw of the sinker cap. When making 
the adjustment on the throw of the left side sinker cam, it 
must be taken into consideration that the slackening cam 
goes in 1 inch when on splicing, which brings the sinkers 


in so much quicker, so if the cap is set in too far the sinkers 


be The sinker ¢ams 


will project into the needles, where the stitch is being 
formed, causing a cut out. 

An uneven toe and heel is caused by one stiteh cam be- 
ing shorter than the other. It is remedied by taking a 


hair off of the longer cam to even up the stitch. This can 


be determined by picking up the cover when on the heel or 
toe and seeing which one is drawing the long stiteh. Care 
should be taken not to get it much shorter than 13/16 inch 
from the bottom of the bracket. 

Switch Cam Off in Corner of Toe. 
the heel and 


As the 
switch cam is supposed to pick up the medium needles be- 


sides the long butt needles. should be 
through by hand to see if the switch cam picks up the 
If not, this is one of the causes of being 


machine transfers into toe, the 


The machine taken 


medium needles. 


off in the corner. 
The remedy is to loosen up the two screws holding the 


switch cam bracket and push it in toward the cylinder, then 
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tighten the screws. Put a piece of pape ie bracket 
to tip it toward the machine. Care must be taken not to 
tip it too far because when the down pick sta working 
the needles as they are picked down will get caug! vetween 
the switch cam and the eylinder. If the bracket is tipped 
it should be ascertained whether ibbing too hard on 
the cylinder, which will make a groove yind the eylinds 
If so, a little of the parts bearing der shou 
be ground off. This is importar 

The ned im need.es not be n i lac 
inv to the marker on 1¢ aciine ¢ ! 
pick them down when on the heel and I 
medium needles on the back sides shou!d be o e side 
the long butt needles, from the mark on thi linderx 

If there is not the proper m er ot ort butt needlk 
in the machine, ff in the corner” ( A 176 
needle machine should have 88 shor mutt needle a 2H) 
needle machine should have 110 short b needles 240) 
needle machine should have 120 short butt edles; and 
260-need!e maeliune should have 130 short butt 1 edles. 

It the butt of a-short butt needle is beut to one side, tl 
picker is apt to pick up two needles it place insteas 
ot one, which would cause IL to De e corners Whe 
the pickers begin to get worn, every one a le the 
will miss a needle when on the heel and toe, which mak 
the needles not come out even whe ging off of the ¢ 
and toe. If the guard ove: ‘ o pieker is te 
high, two needles are apt to be pi p at one e, whi 
would cause it to be off the corn I pickers shoul 
be checked over to see if the vor! The g shou 
be bent down far enough to work properlh 

If the splicing thread is not coming out and going 
in on the right needle, the hee appear off in tl 
corner. This happens Trequent 

If the varn ehange 1s too G.ose y ‘ g corner 0 
the heel, the thread will get caught the corner of the 
gore, which will cause a small Another drum ea 
should be put on that will allow the | fings » drop i 
a little later, when making the change » the heel 

A thin place in the stocking fro e end of the 

corner of the gor e heel is ger 


yarn change to the 


erally caused by the g 


splicing thread being out. A little 


should be filed off of the front end cam whicn 

makes the heel, this trouble develops. This resu 

in the evlinder raising gradually whe aking change 

and will produce a tighter stitch in the corner 
Concaving a Stitch Cam. 

Most stitch cams, when new, are already concaved and 
do not need to be concaved unless the machine gives trou 
ble. The idea of econcaving a stitch cam is to relieve the 
strain on the yarn on its downward throw while drawing tl 

ba a i a ie 
> < f 
Se e 
ial FB i 
= G ) 
stitch. If the stiteh cam is not concaved at all there is ap 
to be too much strain on the irn, causing the machine 
to eut out, mainly in the heel and f 00 

The right-hand stitch cam is « ed only on the side 

of the cam indicated at A in the illustration, Fig. 5. The 
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And What About the Tops? 


Are they True Ribbed? 


For only the true ribbed top. 
knit (not shrunk) to size has 
the snugness, the elasticity, the 


firmness the public wants. 


The type of tops which are knit in bag fash- 
ion and shrunk to size—may imitate in the 
store window or on the counter the looks of 


the true ribbed top. But from the moment 
or samples of 


Ribbed Tops 
on. the .Unt- There is a dissatisfied customer—loss of 


l and compare, 


the purchaser puts them on the secret is out. 


prestige for the manufacturer. All good hose 


is made with true ribbed tops—as knit on the 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 


‘The Latest Development in Hosiery Ribbers’’ 


The elasticity, the snug fit, the shapeliness of Universal 
true ribbed tops are knit in stitch by stitch—to stay. 
Manufacturers find that Universal Hosiery Ribbers 
are a paying investment. First, because they produce 
a better product. Second, because one basic machine 
makes all sizes from 2*%4 to 4% inches. Third, because 
waste, irregulars and trouble are virtually eliminated. 


FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY 
3936-40 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia a 


120 Broadway James Bldg. Datversal 
New York City Chattanooga, Tenn, Hosiery Rib- 
ber — Get the 
facts about it. 

THE 


UNIVERSAL 


HOSIERY RIBBER 
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eft-hand stitch cam is concaved on 
t B in the illustration. 
In coneaving 


ly on the side indicated 
the stitch cam on the sides shown, the 
should not be more than %4 inch long 
If more than this is taken off, the 
ride too allowing the thread to get 
causing cutting out. When concaving the cam, 
not more than 1/16th inch should be taken off at the 
part. If more than this is taken off there 
much vibration in the needles, causing all kinds of 
uble. Since stitch cams cost $1.10 each, these directions 
should be followed closely for best and economy. 


concaved 


portions 
from end to end. 


needles will high, 
pinched, 
deep- 


will be 


results 
Cut-Outs on Inside of Welt at Transfer. 
When this trouble oceurs, the first thing to look for is 


ad needle or a broken jack. Obviously, the remedy here 
new 
If the 


on the 


needle or jack. 


is a 


jack dial is too high, it too much strain 


will put 
yarn as it is going ‘rout the set up, 
The dial It ought to be set 
is just a little more space than the thickness of 
the needle between the botiom of the dial and the top of 
the cylinder. The welt presser should work 
out binding when on the welt. 

When a machine constantly gives 
the left-hand stitch cam should be taken out and examined 
as to whether it is properly concaved. An improperly con- 
puts In- 
for “Concaving a Stitch be found 


causing it to 


eut out. should be lowered. 


so there 
freely with- 
trouble cutting out, 
much strain on 


Cam” 
under that heading in another paragraph of 


the yarn. 
will 
this article. 


caved stitch cam too 


strue 


tions 


The point of the welt presser in time gets worn to a 
sharp point, causing it to cut the loops while on the welt 
The 


changed. 


presser should be smoothed out with emery cloth, or 


If the jack dial is not lined up with the cylinder needles, 
the thread will miss when going through the set up, causing 
The jack dial must be lined up. 
the bevel gear No. 5555 by setting the 

back, as the case may The 
method for centering up a jack dial, which was given in a 
repeated here for convenience in this 


a cut out. This adjust- 
ment is secured on 
ahead « 


dial either require. 


previous article, is 
<onnection : 
If the jack dial cannot be gotten in line with the cylin 


der 


needles, centering up of the jack dial is necessary. The 
Take off dial, dial levers, dial 
plate, remove gear cover from dial gears, 
that they can be meshed back : 
place, pull out the dial shaft and remove the gear that the 
shaft goes through. Put the machine on the heel or toe, 
raising all of the short butt needles 
butts. Put in centering dial made for 
with the hub ei down into the cylinder. 
g¢ the cross bar No. 


following is the procedure: 
mark gears so 


again in exactly the sams 


with the long 
the purpose 
Take out 
Loosen up 


level 
the 
the two pins holdit 5557. 
the serews holding the cross bar No. 
down and adjust the shaft hole in the cross bar No. 
so that it is in a perfect line with the hole in the center- 
ing dial. Then tighten the screws that hold the cross bar 
No. 5557, being careful not to get it out of line with the 
while doing this. the pin holes 
putting in larger pins. Put back together. 

The throat plate should be set ahead, if possible, or 
one put on which is a little closer to the needles. Care 
must be taken not to get the throat plate too close because 
the needles will come in contact with the edges of the plate 
and break. 


5557. Put the cover 


5557 


centering dial Ream out 
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Crooked Stocking. 


f +} 


i ine stocking is knitt 


ales and shorter on the short butt 


ing will resylt. This is caused 
left-hand stiteh cam 
long butt needles to 
be ground<Square 
The outside 
tip up on one 
gy, The rin 
The 
crooked 
to solder 
If the side car 
will give the 


1 


after 


not being g 


longé 


draw a 


inside 


the stitch een itorme 
be set up as far as possible wit 
the needles scrape. 

A wobbly ey 


pins becoming 


inder will 
worn. The ¢: 
raising pins, and if one is shorter than the other 
crooked stocking will result. The pins 


calipers to be sure they are all of the same len 


two, 


1 } 
should be 


gauges 


butt of a gets broken and falls under 


needle 


nder, it sometimes caught in the cvlinder 
the 


there are any bent 


gets 


Ss, causing cylinder to wobble. 


walls in the cylinder, the needl 
harder than those that are 


to wobble. 


betw 


in these slots | work 

bent, causing the cylinder 
If there is too 

cylinder clamp and t 

The 


clamp screwed down 


machine should 

: : 

between the clamp and 
If the stocking is 


4+} + , 
ne poot ot 


looser in 
to erimp to one side. 
ed up. 


Heel and Toe Puckering Up. 


This trouble is 
low. As 


} 


cylinder raises, brit 


e bottom of the ] 


ack d al. 
extends out beyond the regular 
of the heel 
heeause the jack 
[he jack dial, in 
eare being taken not to get into trouble o 

Splicing Starting Too High on Stocking or Not at 


Heel. 


and toe from working dow: 
dial is 


a ease like this yuld be raised a 


All— 


Just Before 


The difficulty of the high splice starting too high 

nerally 7426 not 
the proper shoe 
which allows the main 


due to the pawl controller shoe No. 


getting kicks. The pawl controller rises 


: , 
too high, pawl to drop too "a giv- 


The remedy is to take the machine 


extra kick 
hand, and 


ing an 


through by back out on the adjusting screw, 


taking care not to back out too far, as this will cause 
trouble on other kicks. 

Or the paw! controller shoe 
of the elutch shipper drum. The remedy 
the set screws holding the belt shifter shaft, and 
shaft a little to the left. 

Or the pawl controller shoe may be 
of the graduating links after it has made its kick, 


nay be sticking on the side 
is to loosen up 
drive the 


hanging on the end 
which 
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“READING” Machines 


are as essential to the manu- 
facturers of full-fashioned 
hosiery as full-fashioned 
hosiery is to the well- 
dressed woman. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 


READING, PA. 


Whe READING 


FULL~FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE 
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results in an extra kick to be made. A little should be 
ground off of the link if this trouble shows up. 

all, this is 
probably due to the pawl controller shoe not being set 


In case the splicing does not start in at 


down far enough to make the proper kicks when on the 
graduating links. To remedy, screw in on the adjusting 
screws for the pawl controller shoe to make the proper 
kick. Take through by hand to see how much it has got 
to go. Care must be taken not to get it down too far 
because the main pawl will make an extra kick which will 
start the splicing in too quickly. 
Fashion Marks on Hem Transfer. 

The common cause of this trouble is a burr on the end 
of the fashion needle, which does not allow the stitch to 
be cast off when going through the transfer. 
obviously, is a new needle. 

If the inside and outside of the welt are knitting too 
loose, the welt should be tightened. 

Sometimes the stitch cam operating rod splits where the 
screws hold it to the bracket, which results in the stiteh 
cam not being held up to its proper height. If this de- 
velops, a new rod should be put in. 

When the two screws which hold the right-hand stitch 
cam become loose, the cam is not held up to its proper 
height. If this is the case, 
be tightened. 

If the right-hand stitch cam does not raise the needles 
high enough on the point A in the illustration Fig. 6, the 
latches of the fashion needles, being longer than the others. 
will not cast the stitch off the fashion needle latch, result- 
A stitch cam should be substituted 


The remedy, 


the serews should of course 


ing in a tuck stitch. 


FIG.6 


which raises the needles as high as possible without hav- 
ing the butts of the needles coming in contact with the 
right point of the back center cam, which will break them 
off. 

Stop Motion Not Working. 

If the stop motion spring is too stiff, the tripper will 
not fall quick enough to stop the machine. 

If the high speed pulley brake lever stud has fallen 
out, the machine will not stop when the threads break. 

The set screw on the wire leading to the tripper of 
the pulley sometimes gets out of adjustment. This should 
be set so that the moment the thread breaks the set screw 
will trip the arm leading to the pulley. 

If the parts of the stop motion do not work freely. 
they should be cleaned. This can be done best by taking 
the stop motion from the machine to the bench. 

Streaks. 

Most streaks are caused by the needles being out of 
line, which results in the wales being either small cr 
large, depending on how the needle is bent. In order 
vet a smooth looking stocking the needles must be in a 
perfect line. If one is bent a little the stitch for that 
needle will be shorter than the rest. If bent too far out 
the stitch will be longer, resulting in a streak down the 
whole stocking. The same applies to the sinkers. The 
needles should be kept straight, and the sinkers and needles 


to 
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Hot 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


Reliance Machine Works 


FRANKFORD, PHILA. 
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Plate Screw Press 





OVISCOSE 
RAYON YARNS 


Regular Yarns from 150 
up to 1800 denier 


Regular and Special Twists for 
Weavers, Knitters and Braiders 


Spot and Future 
Deliveries 


Spinnstofffabrik Zehlendorf 


G. M. B. H. BERLIN, GERMANY 


Sole Agents and Distributors 
for the U. S. A. 


NEUBURGER & CO., Inc. | 


Established 1866 


160 Fifth Avenue New York | 
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| The 4F WINDER — 


A dependable, economical producer for the 
Cotton Manufacturer, equipped to wind hard 
or soft Silk, Rayon and fine Cotton yarns. 
Mechanically perfect, featuring motor attach- 
ments, spiral gear driven take-up shafts, pat- 
ented geared swifts, adjustable cams and many 
other improvements. 

The 5B Spinner 
A combined Doubling and Twisting Frame 
for Tram Spinning,—hosiery threads in Silk, 
Silk and Cotton mixtures and Rayon—capable 4 ; 
of handling materials from 2 to 14 threads. — “ay : 
For the last Sixty years we have been makers ' i 
of the best machinery for the silk trade, includ- , i 
ing Winders, Spinners, Twisters, Reels, Doub- ; 
lers, Redraws, Warpers and other special tex- 
tile machinery. 


2 

THE ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY | 
Silk Throwing Machinery 

Stonington, Conn. 95 Madison Avenue, New York City | 

| 


Southern Representative: H. L. McCALL, Cutler Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Uniformity — Strength — Economy — 
Evenness and Lustre represent the true 
quality of Standard Yarns. 

Their use will prove their value. 


STAN DARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


SALES OFFICE: CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal 


MERCERIZED YARNS 
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in perfect line. A needle with a burr onitssidewllal  yyYyYy>~>~>> A : 
cause this trouble. 

Also, if the walls of the inside cylinder ring are bent 
to one side, streaks will result. The same thing happens 
as explained in the preceding paragraph. The walls in the 
ring should be straightened. 

Furthermore, in case the whole stocking is streaky in 
various places, this is generally caused by the inside of the 
inside sinker ring being stuffed up with lint. The lint 
holds the sinkers out, not letting them give a full stroke 
through to the fabric. It is not advisable to clean the 
lint out in one or two places, where it is stuffed up the 
hardest, because this lets the sinkers in where cleaned out 
and holds them out where not cleaned, causing a streaked 
effect in the stocking. All of the sinkers and cylinder 
jacks and the cylinder gate should be taken out, and the 
needles pushed down as they pass the gate, cleaning out 
the inside ring and pushing the needles back up, and con- 
tinuing all the way around in the same manner. 

Sometimes the side cam is too far away from the left- 
hand stitch cam, and there will be too much play in the 
needles on their upward throw after the stitch has been 
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The Ideal Winder for Rayon 


formed. This vibration of the needles on the point causes 
a streaky stocking. The remedy is to push the side cam 
toward the stitch cam as far as it will go without having 
the needles bind as they are passing this point. Care 
must be taken not to get this side cam up too far because 
the butts of the cylinder needles will get caught and break. 
This is important. 

When the side cam gets worn, it is full of nicks which 
result in the same trouble. The nicks should be taken off 
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the cam and a new cam put on if the old one is worn too 
badly. 

When the work is puckered up in streaks, the cause is 
generally one of two things. The lint was probably cleaned 
out in this one place which allowed the sinkers to go clear 
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in on this point, causing the sinkers to push in further than 
the side that was not cleaned. If the lint is cleaned in the 
inside it should be cleaned all the way around, not in one 
or two places, for puckered work will result therefrom. To 
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correct this, clean the inside sinker ring all the way around. 
Also, this trouble can sometimes be stopped by taking out 
the cylinder needles on this one place and putting in new 
ones. Care must be taken, however, to put them in per- 
fectly straight and with the right amount of friction. 

Silk Work Fuzzy. 

Silk work being fuzzy is sometimes due to the left-hand 
stitch cam letting the needles up too high on the right side 
of the cam, which results in the thread lying too close to 
the rivet of the needle as the latches close, pinching the 
silk. In such a ease the stitch cam should be changed. 

If the finger is too long, the thread will lie too close 
to the needles, resulting in the same thing. A remedy is 
to slot out the hole in the finger to let it back a little. 

When the silk is caught, the work will run too tight, 
causing the same trouble. Fuzzy work is more evident 
in the foot than anywhere else. If it is running too tight 
in the foot it should be loosened there. 

Breaking Needles on the Set-Up. 

When a machine breaks needles on the set-up, make 
certain that the set-up cams on the drum are tight. If 
found loose they should be pushed ahead as far as possible 
and tightened. Or the set-up cams on the top of the ma- 
ehine may be loose, in which case they should be tightened. 
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Steel pipe frame construction and 
patented rigid traverse motion 


An interesting model can be seen 
and explained at our office 


THE SIPP MACHINE CO. 


PATERSON NEW JERSEY 


Southern Representative: 


G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Ut 


Vinennenenenensetneediieiin 


Our Specialty— 


SINGLE Mercerized ‘SOUTHER 4 Yarn for Splicing 
and Plaiting 


TOLLE 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 


Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 914 James Building ; 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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‘Industrial ” 


Rayon 


N admirable response to the varied and in- 
tensive phases of present-day demand,and 
forging on toward broader fields of trade usage. 


Both the weaver and the knitter now secure 
“Industrial” Yarn in those forms best suited to 
their immediate needs—some of which are 
illustrated. 

From our own throwing plant deliveries in 
either dyed or natural state are received in 
shape for instant weaving or knitting. 


he INDUSTRIAL FIBRE COMPANY Sac 


148 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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The drum friction may be worn down to the brass rivets, 
thus allowing the machine to overthrow when going through 
ihe set-up. ‘lhe purpose of the triction is to noid the drum 
trom going through the yarn changes too rapidly. ‘lhe 
drum triction should be taken otf and the brass rivets 
ground down so that the friction wul not bear on the pins. 

‘he spring on the auxiliary cam thrust bar soweumes 
Is not sutf enough, which does not ailow the thrust bar to 
drop down quick enough when gulng through tne change. 
his spring should be stiftened. 

In case the drum pawl becomes worn, it does not get 
its full throw, resulting in the set-up levers coming out too 
late. ‘he pawl shouid be taken out, ground oit ievel, and 
not to get 
‘Lhe 


end ot the pawl should be polished so it will not be sharp. 


set ahead lor as much as was taken OLL 1n order 


the throw ot the pawl otf with the other changes. 


Wl nol snap back 


The 


It the drum pawl spring is weak, it 
soon enough, resulting sometimes in broken needies. 
spring shoud be stittened. 

Starts 


When going through the set-up, lever No. 8383 


in on the short butt needles. Just betore coming to the 
first three medium needles, there shouid be 1/1-inch play 
between the end of the lever No. 7175 and the short butt 
needies. Lever No. 7175 then goes ali the way in, bringing 
down every other long butt needle, including the medium 
needles, stays in for two revolutions, then comes halt way 
out on the long butt needles, to keep the short needies 
from being drawn down, then comes clear out to allow 
pass without being drawn down. There 
the the 


needles. The throw of 


the long butts to 


o 


should be 1/16-inch play between end of lever 
No. the short 


lever No. 7175 is secured by 


7175 and butt the 


the eccentric mounted on the 


lever. It this lever goes in too far, or not far enough, the 
1cedles will get caught at the end of the lever, leaving them 
up high enough to hit on the right point of the right-hand 
stitch cam, breaking off the butts. 
Ankle Too Loose, 
Loose ankles are sometimes caused by the side cam be 
left-hand 


sauses too much play in the needles on 


¢ too far away from the stitch cam, which 


their upward throw, 


sulting in a loose and tight stitch 


The side cam should 


be set toward the stitch cam as far as possible without 


having the cylinder needles bind when passing this point. 


If the sinker ring is stuffed with lint it will hold the 


sinkers out, not letting them get a full throw and resulting 


in a loose ankle. 


An improperly coneaved stitch cam will eause this 


trouble, also. Instructions for “Coneaving a Stiteh Cam” 


will be ] 


rticie, 


RyMI. 


found under that heading in 


To Stop Corner Hole Cutting. 


Kpitor Corton : 

J note in the October number of ittin 
Kinks,’ that “F. G. H. (N. C.)” is still having trouble 
with George D. Mayo machines eutting holes in the corner. 


Corron, in 


I think he should very easily eliminate this trouble, even 
if he is running heavy splicing on Model A machines; there 
is a screw immediately behind the heel and toe cams on 
the drum which can be raised or lowered. The first kick 
trom the heel or toe leaves the finger, which raises the cyl- 
inder resting on this serew, the second kick pushing it off; 


this prevents the cylinder dropping suddenly. 
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If the machines are of an old model, I su 
take off the heel and toe cams, heat 
16 of an inch by 


them out about 1 
tom, and then taper so that 
grees, eliminating the jerk. 


the stitch cams and 


needles at 


under the dial 


conflict 
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would pe 
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The Yarn Market 


In the Philadelphia cotton yarn market, the Govern- 
ment reports on cotton crop conditions and estimates have 
furnished the occasion for a psychological situation. Fol- 
lowing the effect of the two Government reports during the 
there were two further 
for the period 


period as considered here last month, 


g into the market’s affairs 


reports enterin 
considered in this account. 

This psychological situation was pretty much the same 
or other similar event upon the individ- 
each report, and somewhat influ- 


as that of a “party” 
ual. In anticipation of 
enced by the previous one, the market was up in the air, 
so to speak, without being able to determine just what to 
expect—and then when the report was issued, the reaction 
to it occasioned another period of restoration to normality, 
regardless of whether the figures coincided with or differed 
from the individua] prognostication. 

As it happened, both reports that were issued during 
the period reported here raised the ante on the crop to a 
considerable degree, creating a bearish aspect for the cotton 
market. The yarn market, in common with other phases of 
the industry, reacted by reflecting the same kind of sent- 
iment. Whether the Government was right or wrong was 
a matter of individual opinion and viewpoint, but never- 
theless factors seemed to fall more in line with each in- 
creasing report. 

Considering other phases of the market for the past 
month, however, underlying conditions presented pretty 
much the same appearance as that prevailing for a number 
of weeks past. The spinners remained firm in their ask- 
ing prices. Combed yarns were in especially good condi- 
tion, even though the carded numbers were not neglected 
with those grades for knitting purposes making 
the best showing in this group. 

The strengthened position of the combed yarn spinners 
was explained as being due partly to the fact that they, 
more generally perhaps, than the rest, had adopted a policy 
of manufacturing for orders only prior to the enforced 
curtailment brought on by the drought period, and which 
served indirectly as well as directly to bolster their stand. 
Also comparatively small lots of yarns in the markets, it 
seemed, made the consumers and dealers more dependent 
upon the yarn maker. These latter two elements applied 
also to the remainder of the market, but not 
a degree. 

While the effect of the drought was reduced practically 
to a minimum before this writing, and its immediate effect 
had disappeared, factors pointed out that the result of 
making buyers perhaps more cautious was noticeable even 
after normal operating schedules had been returned to the 


probably 


to so marked 


mills by the power companies. 

Generally, the average quotations for the month contin- 
ued on about the same level, with depressions during the 
period. Business transacted was more for immediate de- 
livery, and while there was some report of concessions be- 
ing made on certain orders placed a month or two ahead, 
there was on the other hand talk of premiums being paid 
in certain instances for yarns delivered promptly. For 
the most part, largely because of the involved result of the 
crop reports, the consuming end were not enthusiastic in 
placing orders into the new year. 

Usually, investigation found mills on carded numbers, 


as well as the combed group, with orders on their books 


running for various periods into the future. Fundamentally 

basie conditions are considered to be especially sound. The 

credit situation is understood to be very sound, 
Philadelphia quotations on November 17 follow: 


Single Skeins. 
is to 8s 8514 } 10s 
128......... 36 te | 14s 
| 20s 
| 26s. 
| 
Single Warps. 
10s. 
| 
| 


f | 
Carpet and pes tripmnieed Yarn in Skeins. 
9s 3-4 slack ... ; 
hard white warp ‘twist 
3 and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 
8s 8-4 hard twist waste 
Two- Ply Skeins. 
| SRA 
Se ete 
_, 2A ee .£ 
eee 
40s.. 
Two-Ply Warps. 
10s 


@40 


its @46 | 
Frame spun Carded Fern on Cones. 
| 10s 


30s double carded 
30s tying-in 
Two- vied Goatees Peeler 
ORO BO ca ccecta 
3 — | 
..70 @72 
-B0. @95 
$1.17144 @$1.2 
Single Combed Peeler 
---50 @51 = 
.60 @61 | 
..67% @68 | 
Mule (Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
| Wa... 
= ! 16 Ss 


47 26s 
.49 40s... 
Mule. Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
50 


12s. 


@3! 05 


@55 
@65 


@70 


| 16s 

| Ss 

| 26s... 
80s 
38s 

| 


The 1925 edition of the “American Directory of the 
Knitting Trade in the United States and Canada” has been 
issued. This is the 43rd year of publication and all data 
has been brought up-to-date from the previous edition. 
The usual compilation of hosiery and knit goods manu- 
facturers in the United States and Canada, geographically 
and alphabetically listed, is the chief feature of the book. 
An additional section this year gives the manufacturers of 
woven cotton underwear. The other standard sections of 
the directory are incorporated in revised and more com- 
prehensive form. Bragdon, Lord & Nagle Co., Ine., 334 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, are the publishers. The 
price, post paid, is $2.00 per copy. 


Mossberg Pressed Steel Corporation, Attleboro, Mass., 
manufacturers of pressed stee] beams, reels, beam heads, 
ete., for the textile industry, have recently produced a book- 
let describing their pressed stee] reels and spools for the 
wire industry, which shows illustrations of the various items 
together with dimensions of different sizes. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The Universal Winding Company, Boston, an- 
nounces the opening of an office at | 326 Candler 


Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mr. Jesse W. Stribling, Representative 


Feeling that the interests of our clients can be 
better served by our having two centrally located 
offices in the South, we have opened an office in 
Atlanta, while still maintaining our office in 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Our Atlanta office is opened for the express pur- 
pose of taking care of the requirements of our 
good customers in the States of Tennessee, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Texas. 


Mr. Stribling, having had a varied experience in 
Southern mills, is qualified to handle all winding 
proposals. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING 


CUMPANY 
BUSTON 
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The knit goods primary markets appeared to reach the 
peak of their strength for the current year in November, at 
a time when there was far from a settled condition in yarns 
and raw materials. Some of the more desirable types of 
men’s, women’s and children’s cotton underwear were scarce 
for at once deliveries. The sweater season for 1926 was 
opened somewhat auspiciously with the showing of samples 
and naming of prices in Chicago and New York early in the 
month, and, making due allowance for the extravagant re- 
ports of initial buying that appeared in the trade press, it 
looked as if enough business was taken by representative 
manufacturers to augur for an improvement in this field 
over 1925. Prices of all classes of hosiery continued steady 
and there was little or no interruption in demand for im- 
mediate. Silk hosiery is being bought for 1926 at advanced 
prices and cotton goods have about held their own in spite 
of the waywardness in raw cotton. From now on, for a 
period, a decline in interest is to be expected, but condi- 
tions in the markets at the approach of the new year may 
be viewed as a portent of action early in 1926. 
Hosiery. 

Will the higher prices for full fashioned silk hosiery 
hold or will they waver under a presumption that expansion 
in the industry has been so great as to threaten a surplus 
are moot questions. An element in the jobbing trade says 
the advances of 50 to 75 cents a dozen by a few of the 
larger mills were not justified by the cost of raw silk. An- 
other element regards them reasonable, and is paying them. 
The situation is, in some respects, a parallel of that which 
existed late in 1924, when jobbers were refusing to make 
forward commitments. Suddenly there developed a scarcity, 
and at no time in 1925 has full fashioned silk been plenti- 
ful, it occurring frequently that mills operating on over- 
time schedules had to decline offers of business because sold 
up months ahead. It is not impossible that at the beginning 
of 1926 tardy distributors will again be calling for impossi- 
ble deliveries. 

That price advances have not been general, with many 
mills last month accepting orders at quotations previously 
existing, would seem to indicate that even in the minds of 
some mill interests there is doubt as to the expediency of 
pushing prices up, although warranted by an increase of 
approximately a dollar a pound in the market price of raw 
silk since price lists for the year were established. Manu- 
facturers who had figured on thrown silk at $6.95 a pound 
were last month paying $7.85, but some of them were ab- 
sorbing this increase themselves. On the other hand, some 
jobbers who are paying the higher prices had made no re- 
vision of their prices to retailers. So, the cost to the con- 
sumer remains unchanged, and not until that goes to a high- 
er level] will the final arbiter in matters of accepted value 
have been heard from. 

It may be significant that the advances made were an- 
nounced by manufacturers selling to jobbers, the element 
that was the first to feel the shortage last year. So far as 
could be ascertained, most mills selling to retailers direct 
permitted prices to remain unchanged. There is keen rival- 
ry between direct selling mills and the jobber element to 
keep the retailer satisfied. The mills selling direct are per- 
haps in a stronger position for doing this than are those 
selling to jobbers, and the latter have to be taken care 
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The Knit Goods Market 








of by manufacturers desirous of maintaining satisfactory 
relations with large distributors. So many factors enter 
into the course of prices, regardless of their present justi- 
fication, that possibility of a somewhat unsettled market in 
matter of value is not so fur remote as might appear, es- 
pecially as there is such increase in production that it would 


seem an over supplied market, some time, is within the 
range of probability. 
1925, it is shown in 


of mills representing around 63 per cent of the 


In the first nine months of reports 
entire pro- 
duction, there was an increase of 51 per cent in the output 
of women’s full fashioned silk, comparing with the corre- 
sponding period of 1924. For this year it amounted to more 
than six and one-half million dozen pairs. This might not 
be alarming to interests fearing overproduction had not 
per eent; 





women’s seamless silk increased by 19 women’s 


rayon 57 per cent; and silk in mixture by 106 per cent. 
The larger increase for the nine months period was in 
men’s half hose of silk in mixture, amounting to 136 pe 
cent, attributable. doubtless, to the popularity of stripes 
and patterns that are the more readily obtained by 

of combination yarns. In contemplating these gains 
interesting to note that the production of all classes of 
hosiery gained 11 per cent while that of all classes of cot- 
ton hosiery, including mercerized, fell off four per cent. 


The losses in the latter occurred, of course, because of the 
gains in women’s silk and silk mixture and men’s 
half hose. 

Statistics usually are regarded as susceptible of adapta 
tion to purposes for arriving at a friendly conclusion. But 
the Departme 1f Com- 
merce is warranted in compiling and disseminating them, 
two 


if mill reports mean anything and 


they mean that women’s staples of silk and rayon, the 
] 


yarns in combination and men’s novelty socks are for the 


time the better guess in hosiery. They show that while ray 


on hosiery for women is increasing in use, the fiber is los 


ing favor in half hose lines, in which, the nine months’ 
period, there was an indicated decline of 13 per cent in 


production. 
any description is be 


Comparatively little half hose of 
ing made in Philadelphia mills. A buyer made a canvass 
of mills a few weeks ago, with the idea of placing orders 
for certain constructions for Spring, and was amazed to 
find so few manufacturers producing them. They are a 
product of the South and of Reading and outlying towns 


and villages in Pennsylvania. The base of operation in 


half hose has shifted, as it has in cotton lines, being trans- 


ferred largely to a few southern states, where, also, it is 
predicted, material gains will be made in the manufacture 
of women’s rayon hosiery. 

The falling off in exports of seamless silk and rayon 
hosiery since July has been considerable, but that such is 
the case is not shown in production statistics, from which 
it may be assumed the domestic market is consuming more. 
In June the United Kingdom alone imported 300,000 dozens 
of American-made hosiery, which was about 155,000 dozens 
more than the total exports to all countries in September 
and approximately twice as much as was shipped to the 
United Kingdom in the three months July to September. 
This decline in amounts of hosiery going to foreign markets 
supplies one explanation for a slack condition among some 
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Twenty-S. econd Annual 


KNITTING ARTS 
EXHIBITION 


AUSPICES 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY AND 
UNDERWEAR MANUFACTURERS 


The ONE “mart” of the Knit Goods Trade 


@ The convention, meetings, 
social activities, education- 
al displays, practical exhib- 
its and worth while ideas 
assure a buying attendance. 


Increased sales, better busi- 
ness and an atmosphere of 
well-being in the trade are 
the results for exhibiting 
manufacturers. 


The better locations are go- 
ing fast. It will be wise to 
apply at once. 


COMMERCIAL MUSEUM — PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











f the seamless mills. The drop in exports is due, of 
course, to the stiff tariffs imposed in several countries 
hitherto large buyers. 

Some northern manufacturers of rayon hosiery easily 
could accommodate more business without taxing their fac 
ities. Yet, it may be stated on trustworthy authority, a n 
n North Carolina has sold its production to June. How 


many are situated as are the one referred to and those need 


ing orders has not been determined. The 260 needle silk 
boot stocking is virtually a thing of the past as a dol!ar-a- 
pair stocking in retail stores, and even at that price was 


but 25 cents under eight strand full fashioned in some ol 


the leading stores. 


Superseding the dollar worm silk is that of ihe three 
and-one construction—ihree strands of silk on rayon, in 
which there has been a tremendous inerease in production. 
A mill in Reading making this type of stocking and se! ing 
to jobbers under a copyright brand is operaling overiime 
and continues sold ahead. Others, using no trademark, 
are fairly well supplied with business for s year, but 
have taken little for 1926. In fact. aside from women’s 
full fashioned silk and men’s fancy half h contracting 


for Spring has been on a very conservative basis. As job- 
bers own comparatively little hosiery and retailers have 
been buying for needs from hour to hour, there would ap- 


pear to be considerable new business in the offing 


An illustration of retailers’ dependence on mills and 
jobbers to take care of their hourly needs is supplied in 
three very recent transactions. In one instance. a retailer 
in Newark ordered four women’s cotton union suils from a 
New York house at 4 p. m. { nd ealled for delivery the same 


afternoon. The jobber seni the parcel by special 


A Philadelphia retailer placed three one-fourth dozen 


orders within two hours, for two sizes of union suits, the 


nessenger, 


third order being a duplicate of the first. Two dozen pairs 
of hosiery ordered from a jobber in Ph:'adelphia were to 
have been delivered at once to a retailer in the same city 
within two hours. As the cost of delivery wou'd have 


amounted to as much as the jobber’s protii on the proffered 


business, the order was not accepted. It is not uncommon 
for retailers in Philadelphia to buy sweaters in onc-twelfth 
dozen lots, and occasionally one size is exchanged for an 
other to spare a retailer the risk of carrying a garment 
of some particular type in stock. Direct-to-retailer hosiery 
manufacturers tell of orders aplenty, some of them for next 


+ 


year, but details being received as lots of a dozen and less 


are required. A Philadelphia mill has special facilities for 
dyeing in quantities, respectively, of three pairs, one dozen 
and three dozens, and hardly a day passes thal this minia- 
ture dyeing apparatus is not in use. That’s one way by 
which mills are able to ho!d their trade for high elass goods. 

Jobbers by this time are covered for their requirements 
for a great part of the winter and are believed to have 
larger stocks, relatively, of hosiery than of other knitted 
lines. And they report business in good, steady volume, 
but collections far from satisfactory. The executive of one 
house discussing collections said he believed the tardiness 
of many retailers in taking care of maturing invoices could 
properly be ascribed to speculation in securities and build- 
ing lots. At any rate, he said, “they have been such steady 
buyers that certainly they must have had profitable business, 
and ought to be well able to pay their bills.” 

This criticism is aimed more particularly to practically 


a single element in the retail trade which constitutes a good 
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BRINTON 
BODY MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 











Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for all 
kinds of knitted articles. 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars upon request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 
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COTTON 


RAYON 


T is to your interest to know 
that some of the Snia-Viscosa 
factories were among the pioneers 
in the production of Rayon, and 

gradually developed to be the largest 
producers in Europe. 

In addition to the excellent qualities of 
the Snia-Viscosa Rayoninthe raw, known 
the world over, we are able, through our 


large plants in this country, to offer the 
trade an up-to-date service in converted 


yarns of every description, both dyed and 
in the natural color. 


Extensive experience and knowledge are 
undoubtedly of great advantage to con- 
sumers who secure their requirements 
through this old established and reliable 


firm. 
NOTE: 
In addition to Viscose Rayon, we are now prepared 
tosubmit samples and quote on 60 to 100 denier 
sizes of Nitro-Cellulose Rayon (made according to 
the most generally accepted alcohol process) the 
excellence of which, for special requirements, is 
well known to American manufacturers. 


COMMERCIAL FIBRE CO. of America, Inc. 


General Offices: 15 East 26th St., New York City Converting Mills: Passaic, N. J. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Wm. G. Burke, Reading, Pa. Walter Schmaedig, Philadelphia, Pa. Geo. J. Loerzel, Chicago, Ill. 


Wm. Wulfers, Providence, R. I. 


H. T. Cosby, Charlotte, N. C. and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Commercial Trading Corporation Ltd., Toronto, Can. 
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outlet for staples as well as job lots. Some of the dealers 


whose accounts are more desirable have placed fair size 
orders for 1926, but have been late in supplying details. 
However, a better confidence among the general retail body 
is manifest, and this confidence is reflected in the forward 
business for novelty half hose and staple silks for women. 

That more fancy half hose will be worn next year than 
this seems assured. In any event, the trade is placing 
orders on that assumption. There are mills in Reading that 
have sold their production to the end of April. Such estab- 
lishments, however, are taking little chance on any one 
pattern becoming commonplace before dealers have moved 
their stocks. One mill, selling to retailers, brings out a 
new pattern every month. Most of those distributing through 
jobbers present a new one at least every three months. Un- 
less jobbers buy liberally they are liable to find demand for 
what they cannot supply, for production is so restricted, 
for distributor and manufacturer protection, that repeat 
orders have little chance of getting through. A jobber 
banking on continued popularity for fancy half hose says 
that since the deacons in the church in which he is a pillar 
have taken to them they are no longer to be regarded sim- 
ply as a “collegiate” fad. 

A concern specializing in the printing of pattern hos- 
iery is employing a modern adaptation of the extracting 
process for obtaining stripes. Cireular or vertical stripes, 
as the case may be, are knitted in, and for obtaining stripes 
running in the other direction the base color is extracted. 
The method appeals to manufacturers who do not have the 
more modern devices for forming stripes and do not care 
to risk investment in them, at a time when there is much 
speculation as to whether the novelty craze is not waning. 
The printer in question is booking orders for Spring. 

For women’s hesiery plain colors will prevail is the 
general] trade opinion, but in men’s the index points strong 
ly to fancies. They are profitable for manufacturer and 
dealer. A southern manufacturer whose chief output was 
mercerized stockings in plain colors is making novelties 
only, although he continues to supply his trade with plain 
mercerized, for which he is getting $1.75 a dozen for 220 
needle, double sole and high spliced heel. He has them 
made for him by another mill, not equipped for turning off 
fancy socks. Of a half dozen patterns all costing the deal- 
er the same, he will get from 10 to 15 cents for each of 7 
several because of their attractive patterns. Good design- bristm as 
ers of men’s hosiery are a better mill asset than boss knit- 
ters. This is illustrated, for example, in the appeal made 


by certain types of boys’ golf hose. and a 


For some time boys’ three pound ribbed hose, a one- 
time staple, have not been interesting to distributors, and Ii a 
prices drooped, a Maryland manufacturer coming out re- 
cently with a reduction of 10 cents a dozen. Leading mak- 
ers of moderate price golf hose, on the other hand, were dD Y 4 
operating plants to capacity and having all the business Clip Cada 
they could accommodate at that. But severe weather will 
have the effect of bringing the plain full length stocking 


back to its former place, for a time. STANDARD-TRUMP 
Although initia] orders for general lines of juvenile 

hosiery were for larger quantities than were usual at pre- BROS. MACH INE CO. 

vious openings, there already has developed a tight situa- 7 , ‘ 

tion, especially in featured lines of infants’ socks. An W ilmington, Del. 

upstate Pennsylvania manufacturer, who apparently had 


oversold and is being pressed for forward deliveries, was 
in the market last month offering an order for 10,000 doz- 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—I6s to 80s 


Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Product of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 
Representatives 
ER. D. McDONALD THOS. 8. TULEY, 
James Bldg. i 1318 McHenry ‘8t., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Louisville, Ky. 
FEZ G. C. ELLIS, 
G. J, LOERZEL, BEES SS 15 Fairleigh Crescent, 
166 West Jackson Blvd., ES : Hamilton, Ontario, Canada. 
Chicago, Ils. 
', HAROLD W. 0’ LEARY Co., Fs SS 
52 Chauncy St., SNRs . M. PLOWMAN, 
Boston, Mass. SSS a Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. ROBIE, 
93 Worth St., New York Oity. 
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Ny LY Yj —"From the Cotton to the Kuitter” 
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The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming 
Overedging and Shell 


MERROW ° © 
Reg. Trade Mark Stitch Machines 


MERROWISE ) For ErriclEeNcy 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 


IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


i ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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en pairs to several Phiadelphia mills, neither of which 
was in position to aecept the business, the management ot 
one stating production to date was less by 12,000 dozens 
than called for in orders for deliveries within the next 
month or two. 

A Philadelphia mill—the Wyoming Hosiery Mills—is 
operating 20 hours in each 24 on a line of infants’ silk 


socks with tops of crocheted silk. The tops are crocheted 


on in the homes of over 300 women, and after the socks, 


th 
completed to this stage, are returned to the mill, silk ribbon 


is drawn through the tops, and the finished socks are ready 
for the markets of the world. The company is selling its 
product in the European and South American jobbing cen- 
ters and to some of the larger domestic jobbers. The 
women work at odd hours in their homes and turn off one 
mile of crocheting a day, it is stated by the company, for 
tunate in having practically no competition. 

Juvenile ribs in seven-eighth length have been sold well 
ahead for next year, and there is some buying, too, of 
three-quarter length, also with faney tops. For a while 
during the Fall there was a revival of interest in fine gauge 
combed plain ribs for misses, but latterly these fell away in 
demand, along with boys plain full Jength hose. In all lines 
other than women’s, almost any analysis shows, the trend 
is toward combinations of colors. 

Barring adverse effect of overproduction, something 
that cautious manufacturers are striving to avoid, the hos 
iery market carries the earmarks of much briskness follow- 
ing the customary post-holiday lull. It is noted that again 
mills in Philadelphia are displaying the help wanted signal, 
and that being true in that city, it doubtless is true also 
of almost every hosiery manufacturing center. Prices of 
plain cotton hosiery may have to be revised downward, while 
in silk lines, it seems probable, rewsions will be in the 
other direction. 

Underwear. 

It is a question in the minds of numbers of jobbers 
whether last month’s openings of heavy weight cotton ribbed 
underwear for 1926 were not premature by a month to 
six weeks. It is a question that will be best answered by 
the volume of business placed with the mills which came 


7 


out early. It was not doubted that low prices would at- 
tract buyers, but there prevailed the fear any radical re- 
cession from prices at the opening a year ago might have 
a disturbing influence on the retailer body as to not only 
the eurrent season, but in relation to summer weights as 
well. 

In favor of an early opening was the fact many manu- 
facturers, in the limited time allowed them by distributors, 
could not ship goods out in desired schedules. There was 
a scarcity of popular types of both men’s and women’s win- 
ter garments for immediate deliveries. In some instances 
manufacturers were promising no shipment against late 
orders inside of three to six weeks. There were large holes 
in jobber stocks, and retailers had been buying as needed 
to carry them through a short lived cold snap. This was the 
situation in the Eastern and Middle states, while in the 
Northwest there had been better provision. But even dis- 
tributors in the land of long and cold winters were clamor- 
ing for goods. This condition probably would not have 
existed had there been no unnecessary delay on the part of 
jobbers in making commitments in anticipation. Mills which 
this year sold their production or found it insufficient neces- 
sarily were in a hurry to get started with the 1926 orders. 
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View of our Mercerizing and Bleaching Plant 


BOGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 
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1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 


Grade Combed Yarns 


By tu 


ising our Spinning and 


Mercerizing you are always 


assured of a standard pro- 


duct. 


‘“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You.”’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 


J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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MERGERIZED 
YARNS 


MAIN OFFICE 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 
JAMES BUILDING P H | L A D E, a”, P HH ] A JOHNSTON BLDG. 
CHATTANOUGA, TENN. ADAMS-FRANKLIN BUILDING CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO WESTAWAY BUILDING 


READING, PA. MILLs HAMILTON, CANADA 
CHESTER, PA. 
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Single Yarns . 


Bleached and Dyed 


on Cones 


Specializing 1” ligitive Shades 
for Platting and Splicing 


Gre ELMORE co. 


S: pindale, NM C. 
Selling Agents COTTON PRODUCTS CO., Bankers Trust, Bidq.Philadelphia 
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The southern group of mills making cotton ribbed un- 
derwear for men, it is conceded by jobbers, are likely to sell 
up, in short order, their output for the early months, but, it 
was feared, northern lines at higher prices might not be in 
demand from the average jobber until along in January, 
much depending on the end of the year inventory showings. 
As jobbers have accustomed themselves to buying late it 
suits them better to have late openings. Most of them, those 
in the Philadelphia territory, at any rate, are believed to 
have no heavy weight underwear to be carried over. They 
are more likely to find stocks depleted before retailers shall 
have taken care of their needs for the tail end of the Winter. 

A few jobbers were amazed to find steady demand, from 
city and country retailers in eastern Pennsylvania and ad- 
jacent territory, for women’s long sleeve vests and ankle 
length panjs, reviving recollections of the seasons when 
comfort was supposed to be found in underclothing rather 
than in an absence of it. This was one of several lines 
of women’s medium weight garments in short supply. In- 
terest in it carries little significance, except as showing that 
it may be difficult to determine what underwear styles will 
be the vogue a season hence. 

Two factors in the halting primary markets as relates 
to knitted summer underwear are an apparent stronger 
trend to men’s athletic suits and the question whether rayon 
lines for women are gaining or waning. Jobbers report 
that retailers buying men’s lines for the 1926 season are 
specifying the eut-and-sewed in almost total disregard for 
the knitted. To some it appears that the nainsook union 
suit will be less popular, that in its stead there will be worn 
what are referred to as “shorties,” that is, knitted sleeve- 
less, low neck shirts and nainsook drawers little longer than 
running pants. Such two piece suits, it is pointed out, 
supply an absorbent fabric for the body and minimum 
weight drawers. But, it is held, it will not be worn Winters, 
so that the element that now wears light weights the year 
round still will find use for bal briggans or the nainsook 
suit. This view does not, however, enter into consideration 
when business for Summer is being placed. Some factors 
say they believe low end bal briggan suits have had their 
best days, but that good grades of ribbed suits and single 
garments are here to stay. 

One of the market surprises in the last two months was 
the extraordinary demand for women’s light and medium 
weight cotton underwear. Mills up and through the Schuy- 
kill Valley section in Pennsylvania, where much of the 
underwear of these descriptions is made, have been oper- 
ating plants overtime, some of them day and night, with 
three shifts of operatives. And this in spite of the fact 
there has been increased use of Japan silk garments by 
a variety of descriptive names hardly within the classifica- 
tion of underwear, and that large quantities of rayon goods 
have been going into distribution. 

Women’s rayon underwear, according to manufacturers, 
jobbers and retailers, suffered a setback during the sum- 
mer. This may have been due to the proposal that it is 
too heavy for Summer wear, besides totally lacking in ab- 
sorbent quality. A manufacturer who early in the year 
was operating to capacity and later had comparatively little 


to do, submits this view. Rayon underwear, to be truly 
serviceable, he says, must be made from heavier fabric than 
glove silk. The heavier. he says, the more durable, but 
the less desirable for Summer wear. 

One reason advanced for declining sales of the rayon 
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Let us send one Guelph, Ont, 
or more for a 
trial. 
Successor to A PIGEON 
14 E. MARSHALL ST. NORRISTOWN, FA. 
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PIGEO COMPENSATING | 
“The Wonder Tension”’ 


Insures Perfect Plaiting—Even Lengths—-Smooth Weave 
and in every way a Quality Product 

Pigeon Compensating Yarn Tensions can be applied to 
all Circular Hosiery Knitting Machines. Will change 
drag according to delivery from cone. Works automatic 
ally—tightens drag on light or dry spots 
and releases on heavy or wet spots, insur- 
ing even tension at all times. Invaluable 
for Plain or Reverse Plaiting. 
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Canada Mills using 


Pigeon Compensating 
Yarn Tensions: 








Sale Office 
802 E. Allegheny Av 
Phila., Pa 





Lauder Bros. Ltd, 
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Wherever 


Silk Machinery 
oS the highest grade 


is wanted-there you fird 
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ef) 


BENJAMIN EASTW°oD 
COMPANY 
7) Canufactur IS of : 
LOOMS /or Sith 


WINDERS WARPERS 
QUILLING «<2 COPPING MACHINERY 


for Hard and Soft Silk— Rayon 
Cotton and other fine Counts of Yarn 










TRANSMISSION ANCL € AL MACHINERY 


Office and Works ‘Cadet N.J. 


Calalog Ay Reguest 
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ONTINENTAL DRI TRANSFERS 


The standard in quality—Fairest in price—No Dry transfer could do more. 


CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 151 EAST 126th ST.—NEW YORK, N. Y. OSAKA, JAPAN 
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Box 
Shooks 


—made of best 
grade North Carolina 
pine, planed smooth. 
Cut from thoroughly 
dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 
weight. Before you 
buy compare ours 
with others as to 
quality and price. VL Ly Y : 
C. M. WALL & SON. “ie amg N. lee 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
DURHAM, N. C. STATESVILLE, N., C. 
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Successful Mills are 
SPEEDING UP PRODUCTION 


By using WASHBURN WOOD 
TOPS on their Spinning Frames 
in place of the old-fashioned inter- 
mediate top rolls. 
Eliminate re- setting to staple and 
say ‘‘Goodbye’’ to Oockles. 

Order a trial side today. 
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MAIN OFFICES 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Charlotte, N. C. New York, N. Y. Chicago, tik Manchester, Eag. 


GREEN, HAMILTON & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
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Varnishes — nical 
Pee-Gee MILLITE for INSIDE the Mill 
Pee-Gee MILL COTTAGE PAINT for Outside 
Pee-Gee PORTLANITE for CONCRETE 
Also a Pee-Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 
Write or wire for prices. 


J. L. GLENN 
SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
PEASLEE-GAULBERT CO., 
CHARLOTTE NORTH CAROLINA 


Commission Agents for 
Cotton Mill Waste 


COTTON, COTTON WASTE 
AND LINTERS 


409 1-2 SOUTH TRYON ST. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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garments is that the market has been flooded with cheapen- 
ed garments, which proved unsatisfactory. Once it has 
been purged of this junk, it is believed, meritorious rayon 
goods will be better liked. 
favor for winter, say large retailers, since several leading 


They have come into stronger 


manufacturers of branded lines began exploiting their prod- 
uct, the Munsingwear Corporation and the Julius Kayser 
Co. being mentioned as havng done much to make rayon 
more outstanding on the underwear map. 

Notwithstanding there had been broadened use of rayon 
underwear and that the one time staple cotton garments 
silk 


which 


experienced a revival in demand, business in glove 


From all ot 
it appears that everchanging style in underwear calls for 


garments has been on the increase. 


more of it. Rayon will come back as an underwear fabric. 
It will be given a boost next year when a leading direct-to 
consumer establishment thus far distributing only hosiery, 
offers it through canvassers, who already are preparing 
their clientele for its coming. They promise that the price 
will be one-third less than the consumer must pay for iden- 
tical garments in retail stores. Preposterous as this may 
appear, it is said to be beginning to tell as missionary work. 

In this connection it is interesting to have the opinion 
of a manufacturer who this year tried direct-to-consumer 
selling of full fashioned silk hosiery. He opened two re 
tail stores as a part of his experiment, and soon found 
that the cost of distribution through canvassers, on the 
customary commission, was greater than through his well 
located stores in Philadelphia shopping centers. So he has 
given it up. 

Sweaters. 

Active trading in sweaters for the current season is in 
a few favored still were buying 
women’s sweaters in November, in anticipation of brisk 


lines. Large retailers 


Sports coats and windbreaker types led 
For 


holiday business. 


in their specifications. manufacturers making these 


styles the season closed fairly satisfactory. Shakers proved 


disappointing, as a general proposition, and in men’s lines 
there was not that interest manifest in previous y« 


Considering the fact that the gathering of buyers and 


mill representatives in Chicago in the second week in No 
vember was viewed more in the light of a convention than 
an opening for the next season, it may be said res were 
not altogether disappointing. Buyers saw the sauples of 


perhaps a half hundred mills and went home to await the 


formal opening in New York. Some placed sample orders 
and a fair degree of interest is said by the trade to have 


been manifest. So, although 1925 was not really a big 
year for sweaters other than for sports wear and for display 
yecta- 
tion of considerable business being placed next year. But, 
in view of uncertainty as to worsted yarn values bolding 


on the golf links, there was basis for reasonable ez 


at current prices, although conceded to be inadequate, 
there prevails the feeling that jobbers will be late wich their 
commitments. 

Sweater manufacturers in Philadelphia and jobbers in 
the same city are engaged in a heated controversy over the 
allegation of the latter that mills professing to sell to job- 
bers only have been supplying retailers direct at prices 
with which jobbers could not compete. Jobbers have had 


several meetings at which open accusations against alleged 
offending mills were lodged, and, judging from the senti- 
ment that prevailed, they will place few orders with Phila- 


delphia manufacturers complained of until an understand- 
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ing that jobber mills do not sell to retailers has been arrived 
at. Manufacturers deny that they have not given jobbers 
the customary price protection, and some seem to have 
been wrongly accused. But the offended jobbers are out 
for something more than denial. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 


The Smith Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., will enter 
the full-fashioned hosiery manufacturing field, and will 
spend over $100,000 for machinery, it is reported. This 
company recently acquired and will oceupy the modern 
conerete plant formerly used by the Moore-Merritt Rubber 
Company, which will allow for an expansion of capacity. 

Construction on a two-story addition at the Spa Knit- 
ting Co., Amsterdam, N. Y., has been begun. This will give 
over 9,000 square feet of added floor space. The estimated 
cost of the building is $20,000. 

Douglas Hosiery Mills, Douglasville, Ga., have installed 
a number of new knitting machines. The mill plans the 
construction of a swimming poo] for employees and the 
erection of a church in the village. 

National Hosiery Mills, Burlington, N. C., have been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000 by R. K. Lashley, 
E. W. Lashley, and Walter L. Anderson. 

An addition to provide 15,000 square feet of additional 
floor space will be constructed by the Champion Knitting 
Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn., it is announced. The structure 
will be two-story with basement. 

The knitting machines of the Eureka Cotton Mills, 
Englewood, Tenn., are being changed over from eight- to 
ten-eut so that lighter weight underwear garments may 
also be manufactured. 

The recently organized International Silk and Hosiery 
Co., operating a small full-fashioned silk hosiery plant on 
East Venango Street, Philadelphia, will not have to look 
for customers, as the output is intended for distribution 
exclusively through stockholders of the corporation, accord- 
ing to one of them. These include W. Bodek, a Philadelphia 
jobber, president; David Rabinovitz, of the Stitchbound 
Hosiery Mills, Reading, treasurer; T. C. Seidentopf, former 
manager of the Norma Knitting Co., Philadelphia, of which 
he was an officer, and Morris Hilger, in charge of the com- 
pany’s mechanical department. The company a few months 
ago took over the twelve 39-gauge machines which -were 
operated by a concern that discontinued business. 

The Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, N. Y., 
manufacturers of women’s rayon underwear and selling di- 
rect to consumers through eanvassers, has purchased the full 
fashioned equipment of the Hy-Quality Hosiery Mill op- 
erated as one of the branches of the Triple-Wear Hosiery 
Mills, Philadelphia, which is installing additional equipment 
in its Lorraine branch in that city. 

The full-fashioned hosiery factory being erected in Hat- 
boro, near Philadelphia, for Oscar Nebel, is so near com- 
pletion that the first shipments of machinery have been in- 
stalled and operations probably will be started before the 
end of the year. The complete plant will comprise 44 fine 
gauge machines. 

The Nelson Knitting Mills, Rockford, Ill., will soon 
break ground for a new one and two-story addition, 180 x 
200 ft., estimated to cost approximately $175,000. 

The Macungie Knitting Mills, Inc., Macungie, Pa., are 
pushing construction on a new addition, designed for con- 
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siderable increase in output, and will proceed with the 
equipment installation at an early date. 

The Warwick Mills, New York, have been formed with 
a capital of $250,000, to operate a plant in Brooklyn. The 
company is headed by H. and L. Goldner, and L. Eisenberg. 

The Olive Knitting Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has completed 
plans for a new mill on Wyoming Stréet, west of B Street, 
to cost about $90,000. 

The Klearspun Hosiery Co., New York, recently formed, 
will operate a knitting mill. 

The Reading Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., Reading, Pa., 
has been organized with a capital of $200,000, to operate 
a local knitting mill, for which arrangements will be con- 
summated at an early date. G. G. Guenther, 1039 Penn 
Street, is treasurer, in charge. 

J. H. Frederick, Macungie, Pa., has broken ground for 
the construction of an addition to his knitting mill at 
Emaus, Pa., to be 50 x 100 ft. It is purposed to install 
machinery at an early date. 

The Poughkeepsie Hosiery Co., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
organized with a capital of $25,000, plans the operation 
of a local knitting mill, for which arrangements will be 
made at an early date. The company is headed by A. A. 
Ginsberg and F. Grossman. 

Floyd M. Harelman, Lehighton, Pa., is perfecting plans 
for the establishment of a new knitting mill. A building 
has been leased and equipment will be installed at an early 
date. 

The Walnut Knitting Mills, Union City, N. J., lately 
organized, will operate a plant. 

The Sexton Mfg. Co., Fairfield, Ill., is completing plans 
and will soon proceed with the construction of a new addi- 
tion to its mill, reported to cost about $50,000. It will be 
one-story, 60 x 145 ft. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Bristol, Va., has informa- 
tion regarding a new company which will establish a knit- 
ting mill in the city. A building has been leased and equip- 
ment will be installed to give employment to more than 250 
persons. The name of the company is temporarily withheld. 

The E. Richard Meinig Co., Reading, Pa., has construc- 
tion in progress on a new four-story addition to its knit- 
ting mill, to be 47 x 82 ft., estimated to cost in excess of 
$35,000, including equipment. 

The Spuntex Knitting Mills, Inec., Philadelphia, Pa., 
will soon begin the construction of a new addition to its 
plant at Sedgley Avenue and L Street. 

The Severin Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn., has plans for 
the erection of a new unit for the manufacture of a line of 
knit goods, for which the superstructure will soon be placed 
under way. 

The Quaker Hosiery Co., Twenty-second and Lehigh 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., has had plans prepared for ex- 
tensions and improvements in its knitting mill, to include 
the installation of additional equipment. 


Nationa] Aniline & Chemical Company have brought 
out a new bright blue for wool designated National Fast 
Light Blue B L. It is recommended as a self-color for 
bright shades of blue, or for use in combinations with other 
acid dyes of the fast to light group for the production of 
compound and mode shades, on all classes of wool fab- 
ries where fastness to light and economy are considered. 





